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Potes. 


LEGITIMATION PER SUBSEQUENS MATRI- 
MONIUM. 


legitimacy of King Robert III, whose lawful 
descent became the subject of great and angry 
controy ersy. 
excluded by recovery from the Papal Records of 
a copy of a dispensation, which, after disclosing 
the nature of the antecedent connexion—the ob- 
jection to it—the cohabitation—and distinctly 
recording the fact that the parties had begotten 
“ prolis utriusque sexus multitudinem ’—permits 
the marriage, and removes all impediments which 
might prevent the celebration of a marriage im 
facie ecclesia. This document is dated in the 
sixth year of Clement VI., and therefore must 
have been issued in the year 1347.* 

The case of Robert ILL. becomes a direct pre- 
cedent of the antecedent existence of the law of 
legitimation “ per subsequens matrimonium,” and 
demonstrates that, prior to 1342, the doctrine of 
Glanville, as imported into the Regiam Majesta- 
tem, had met with no countenance in Scotland. 
A more direct proof of the recognition and applica- 
tion of the civil and canon law on this point in this 
country can hardly be figured. Not only is there 


Dispensation printes d in th Ap pe ndix | to Andrew 
Stuart’s History of the Family of Stewart. 


* See 


palpable ; : 


“ |} dren 
All doubt on the point has been | . 
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cotemporary historical evidence that the future 
monarch and a “ multitude” of children were in 
existence before the celebration of the nuptials 

v facie ecclesi@ took place, but the papal dispen- 
ao discloses the fact at its date, that a mid- 
impediment existed to their legitimacy which 
could only be removed benignitate apostolica. 
Whether the Pope could wipe out the ordinary 
effect of incestuous intercourse, is, we suspect, the 
point which gave rise to the question as to Robert’s 
legitimacy. That his holiness intended todo so is 
but his powers to do so have been ques- 
tioned by many learned persons, including the 
learned Scotch lawyer John Riddell, Esq. 

Be this as it may, nothing is more certain than 
that, to a very considerable extent, the general 
law of Scotland is based on the civil law; and, 
as legitimation per subsequens matrimonium was 
legalised by Justinian without any qualification, 
it is not surprising that it became part and parcel 
of our law; the more especially as the canon law 
was equally explicit and pointed. One quotation 
from the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. may be 
given: — 
legitimatur 


“ Naturalis, ex soluto genitus et soluta, 


| per subsequens parentum conjugium, etiam quoad heredi- 


tatem.” . . . “ Conquestus est nobis Herbertus quod cum 
quandam mulierem in uxorem acceperit, R., ipsam ex- 
heredare conatur, eo, quod ante disponsationem matris 
sux nata fuerit ; licet postea pater mulieris prefate ma- 
trem ipsius acceperit in uxorem.” 


Although the rule is clear that the subsequent 


, — . | marriage of the parent legitimates the children 
Most persons interested in Scotish history are | 


aware of the discussions on the subject of the | 


that previously had come into existence, this ad- 
mits of some qualification, and may not always 
follow. Thus, if a man should be father of chil- 
by an unmarried female during the life- 
time of his own wife; his subsequent marriage 
with this person would not make such children 
legitimate. At one time there was a general 


| belief that legitimation arose out of the legal fic- 
| tion that the parties who subsequently had be- 


come man and wife, originally cohabited with a 
view to marriage, and thus the marriage must be 


| presumed to draw back to a per riod “antecedent 


to the birth of the child. This supposition has 
now been overturned by the decision in the case 
of Kerr v. Martin.* The facts were these: In 
1780, Mary Bone, an unmarried woman, was de- 
livered of a daughter, named Agnes, whose re- 
puted father was John Kerr, an unmarried man, 
In 1781, John Taylor married Mary Bone. Se »veral 
children were born of this marriage, which was 
dissolved by the death of Taylor in 1793. In 
1794, his widow, Mrs. Ms ary Bone, or Taylor, was 
regularly married to John Kerr, the father of 
her child Agnes. John Kerr had a younger 
brother James, who on his death left a lawful 

* March 6th, 


1840. Dunlop, vol. it. 
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daughter Isabella. She possessed certain burgage | legitimated to assume in the succession of his 
subjects, besides property held under a long lease, | parents? Is he to take according to seniority of 
which had belonged to her uncle John, and also birth, or from the period when he was first legiti- 
some moveables, derived from her father James, | mated? We venture to think that it must be from 
all of which she conveyed, in February, 1821, to | the period of his legitimation. Neither the 
her husband Alexander Martin, residing in Laigh | edict nor the canon Jaw fix this; but if the 
Craighmore. She died ‘in May 1821, leaving no | fiction we have noticed be only a fiction and not 
issue. ; a reality; then as the child was not made legiti- 
Agnes Kerr, the admitted daughter of John | mate until the marriage of his parents, he had no 
Kerr by Mary Bone previous to her marriage with | title, either in law or equity to take a higher posi- 
Taylor, asserted that by reason of her father’s | tion than from its date. The subsequent mar- 
subsequent marriage with her mother, she was | riage of his father and mother was an accident; 
legitimate in the eye of law, and entitled to the | but the antecedent marriage was a reality, and the 
estate real and personal that belonged to her | birth of children, resulting from dona fide espou- 
deceased father. Proceedings had been adopted | sals, ought not, and we believe could not be 
by her and her husband, M‘Robert, against | injured by any such subsequent occurrence. 
Martin the husband and disponee of Agnes’ cousin The object of these remarks has been to ascer- 
Isabella. He in his turn brought a reduction of | tain whether in any Christian country excepting 
a cognition of certain burgage subjects which | England and its dependencies, the doctrine of 
Agnes had procured from the magistrates of Stran- | legitimation per subsequens matrimonium has been 
raer. In this proceeding he was successful, and | repudiated. It ool be also desirable to know 
the cognition and sasine following upon it were | what is the rule in foreign countries as to mid- 
set aside. There was a cessation of litigation for impediments ? for instance, if cohabitation be- 
some time, and the interlocutor of the Lord Ordi- | tween persons within the forbidden degrees can, 
nary was allowed to become final; but in 1834 | by a papal ordinance, be legalized to the effect of 
Agnes was induced, with consent of her husband, | removing the stain of incest; and if an intervening 
to institute new proceedings, which came to de- | marriage excludes the legitimation of previous 
pend before Lord Cunninghame, and in which | offspring by individuals subsequently becoming 
the only question substantially agitated was that of es ee, and wife ? P j 
the lady’s legitimation, which her opponent con- | It is but right to mention that the legal vic- 
tended was barred by her mother’s intermediate | tory achieved over the prejudices of Scotch jurists 
marriage with John Taylor. The case wasdeliber- | was effected by the historiographer of her Majesty 
ately considered, and the opinion of the whole for Scotland, George Brodie, Esq., the learned 
judges of the Court of Session taken. The au- | editor and continuator of Stair, and Robert Robert- 
thorities for the presumed fiction were carefully | son, Esq., now Sheriff-substitute of Stirling. 
examined and sifted, and although a minority of ‘y M 
the Judges clung with great tenacity to it, the ia 
majority thought otherwise, and were of opinion | 
that, as both by the civil and canon law there was THE “ECOLE DES CHARTES” AND THE 
no qualification adjected to the imperial edict SCIENCE OF PAL-ZOGRAPHY 
which had been incorporated into the canon law, | a pare Reeeanaacias ‘ 
legitimation must be taken unconditionally, and It has often struck me, and I speak from ex- 
must be held in all cases absolute unless some | perience, that the correspondents who supply 
“N. & Q.” with extracts from old literary muni- 


fatal mid-impediment intervened. 
This decision at the time startled many eminent | ments must very often be stopped in their re- 


lawyers, who having been accustomed to receive | searches by the difficulty of making out a crabbed 
the fiction as conclusive, could not at first be | piece of handwriting, and the still greater one 
reconciled to a judgment decidedly adverse to | of determining whether the piece in question is 
preconceived notions. Time and consideration led | authentic or not. You alight upon a curious 
ultimately to the proper result, and we believe letter, a scrap containing the key to some in- 
that the judgment is considered as in every way | teresting historical problem —a bull, an edict, a 
sound. Indeed, if the edict of Justinian and cor- | decree ; you purchase it at a very high price, and 
responding authority of the canon law, rule the | while you are rejoicing at the idea of possessing a 
point, as to which we presume there can be now | treasure, you discover, to your utter dismay, that 
little question, our only surprise is, that the fiction | the document is a forgery, and therefore utterly 
which owed its origin to ferciful theorists, could , worthless. Perhaps you may have seen in some 
so long have held its place as an unassailable legal | collection what appears to be an autograph of 
axiom. Luther, or of Corneille, or of Leo X. You get it 

A difficulty has been suggested, which merits , printed; and, the next day a critic tells you that 
attention. It is this: what place is the person so | a word which you had overlooked, the crossing of 
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a t, the colour of the ink, the subscription — in 
fact, a mere trifle, as you deem it, decides against 
the authenticity of the MS., and consigns it to the 
waste-paper basket. 

It is, esten, absolutely indispensable that all 
those who have anything to do with the middle 
ages and with medieval lore should secure a 
guide, both trustworthy and clear-headed, to ac- 
company them in their researches; moreover, 
considering the extraordinary development given 
during the last twenty years to historical studies, 
it seems almost unaccountable that no English 
work should have appeared on the subject of palee- 
ography ; at least such is the impression I have 
derived from the perusal of a small brochure lately 
composed by M. Léon Gautier,* and one of the 
purposes of the present article is to ascertain 
whether this deficiency is or is not a fact. 

M. Léon Gautier, like a true enthusiast, de- 
scribes first the rise and progress of the Paris 
E’cole des Chartes, to eh he belongs, and the 
design of which is to prepare duly qualitied libra- 
rians, archeologists, esi of record-offices, and 
eritics, 
ideas, had that of organising what he called a 


community of lay Benedictines, could not, unfor- | 


tunately, carry his plan into execution; and it 
was only in 1821, that a royal decree called into 
existence the Z’cole des Chartes. The first results 
of this new institution were not very happy; in 
1829, 2 fresh attempt was made by the govern- 
ment to revive it, and in 1846, under the ministry 
of M. De Salvandy, a second and thorough reform 
took place. Since that epoch the school has gone 
on prospering ; and it now occupies a proud posi- 
tion on the list of useful foundations belonging to 
the University of France. 

Without going through all the suggestive de- 
tails given by M. Léon Gautier, I shall just say 
that the curriculum of studies followed at the 
E’cole des Chartes extends over three years, and 
that it embraces ten different courses of lectures. 
As for the fruits produced, French savants can 
point with very legitimate satisfaction to the pe- 
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| 
of the Royal Administration in Touraine, from 


the Reign of Philip Augustus to that of Philip 
the Fair; on the Merits of Gregorius Turonensis 
as Annalist; Enquiries into the Language spoken 
in Gaul from the fifth to the ninth centuries, &c. 

M. Léon Gautier’s purpose is to prove the im- 
portance of the study of paleography, and the 
portion of his work I have just analysed is merely 
a preface or introduction to the end. He illus- 
trates by a variety of examples the use of his 
favourite science; he then enumerates the prin- 
cipal rules which young tyros should follow if 
they aim at being thoroughly proficient, and after 
having drawn the programme of a course of lec- 
tures both on paleography and on diplomatics, he 
concludes by a catalogue raisonné of the chief 
works accessible to modern successors of the Bene- 
dictines. 

It is amusing to see the real zest with which 


| our author discusses every branch, every feature 


Napoleon I., who amongst other useful | 


in the science of decyphering MSS. How raptur- 


! ously he talks of Papebroch, Mabillon, Baro- 


nius, and the Bollandists! Yet such enthusiasm 
should not be sneered at, because if it were not 
for men fired with the zeal which animates M. 
Léon Gautier, what would become of literature ? 


| In the meanwhile, I hope some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
| may be induced to treat more fully the question 


riodical issued by the members of the institution, | 


and to the numerous works for which both mas- 
ters and pupils are equally responsible. Two yearly 
examinations test the proficiency of the students, 
and a thesis or disquisition crowning the whole, 
entitles the candidate to a diploma showing his 
proficiency, and qualifying him to hold an ap- 
pointment as librarian or record-keeper. A list 


of an English E’cole des Chartes, and the sub- 

sidiary one of publishing for the use of English 

students some work similar in style to M. Natalis 

de Wailly’s E’léments de Paléographie, or better 

still, to the excellent hand-books of M. Alphonse 

Chassant.* GusTavE Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


LOCALITY OF ZION IN EARLY WRITERS. 


Mr. Fergusson says (Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, i, 1026),— 

“Tt cannot be disputed that from the time of Constan- 
tine downwards to the present day, this name (Zion) has 
been applied to the western hill [rather, south-western 
hill} on which the city of Jerusalem now stands, and in 
fact always stood.” 

As Mr. Fergusson, who makes this statement, 
earnestly maintains that Zion was the eastern hill, 


| it is natural that others, including those who ad- 


of some of the subjects for the terminal essays | 


issued in 1860 will interest the reader: — “The 
War of Flanders (1299—1304); Historical Re- 
searches in the Reign of Charles the Bald; Sketch 
* Quelques Mots sur 0 E'tude de la Paléographie et de la 
Diplomatique. Par Léon Gautier. 8vo. Paris: Aubry. 
+ Bibliotheque de ['E’cole des Chartes. 23 volumes 
published. 


vocate the same opinion, should assume, from his 
not having stated it, that there is no evidence later 
than the time of Constantine for supposing Zion to 
be the Temple Hill; hence the point has not, it 
seems, been properly investigated. It will hardly 
be thought any want of respect to Mr. Fergusson 
if it be supposed that he has not the same ac- 
quaintance with early patristic writers that he has 


* Paléographie des Chartes et Manuscrits du XI¢ au 
XVIle Siécle, 8vo ; Dictionnaire des Abréviations Latines 
et Frangaises usitées dans les Inscriptions. 8vo. Both 
these works are published by M. Aubry. 
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with architecture. That it has been generally 
applied to the south-western hill (on which part 
of the city stands) is certain, but in and from the 
time of Constantine this has not been universal. 

Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, seems to 
make Zion the south-western hill; but he appear 
to do this by my stically apply ing the name to the 
side of the valley opposite to the Temple Mount. 
I rely on him as a witness that the hill on which 
the Temple had stood was then known as identical 
with Zion. Eusebius says (Zn Esaiam xxii.) 
Xidw wey yap bpos early iynAdv, eo’ ob b veds Tov Bot 
a&xo3éunro. (Montfaucon, Collectio nova Patrum, 
ii. 442°.) 

Epiphanius, in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury, thus identifies Zion with the eastern hill on 
which the fortress (&«pa) had stood (north of the 
Temple, on the same ridge, be it remembered). 
In speaking of Golgotha he says, — &vrixpus ydp 
dori Td Tov "EAmiavos bpos iinAdrepov, Kal &rd onuciwr 
éxta® 4 TaBady ivnAotdrn’ GAAa Kal h Gxpa i wore ev 
Sidv, viv Bt runOeira, nal abrh inAordpa iwiipxe rot 
térov. (Epiph., Panarium, ed. Petavii, i. 394°, ed. 
Dindorf, ii. 415.) Probably for cnuclov dxtd we 
should read onuelay r‘vre (€ instead of 4): for this 
would be about the distance to Neby Semwil, the 
only place it seems that could be intended. It 
may be worth mentioning that Origen in the third 
century identified Zion with the Temple mountain. 
He says (In Johan., tom. xiii. 12), of 88 "lovdator 7d 
Sidy Ociiv ti vevoumndres . . « « Kal Bia Tovro év 
ait® @odoutaba tv vady rd Tov LoAouayTos Adyoust. 
(Ed. De la Rue, iv. 222.) 

As every locality connected with Jerusalem is 
so earnestly discussed, every contribution in the 
way of evidence has its value. I believe that the 
passage from Eusebius and that from Epiphanius 
have never been brought forward before on this 
subject; at least I do nqt remember to have seen 
them, and I noted them in the course of my own 
patristic studies. 

Many who do not at all agree with Mr. Fergus- 
son in his strange theory as to the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre being where the Mosque of Omar now 
stands, fully hold that the Zion of Scripture was 
the eastern hill, the fortress (“City of David’’), 
occupying the northern part ; amongst these I may 
mention the Rey. J. F. Thrupp, in his Antient 


Jerusalem, 1855, and Mr. Lewin, in his Sketch of 


Jerusalem, 1861. Has Mr. Lewin published any 
more recent work on the topography of the Holy 
City ? 8. P. TREGELLEs, 


Plymouth. 


[ Mr. Lewin has since published, “ The Siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, with the Journal of a Recent Visit to 
the Holy City, and a general Sketch of the Topography 
of Jerusalem from the earliest times down to the Siege.” 


With a Map. 


Lond. 8vo, 1863.—Eb. } 
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JACOBITE BANK NOTES. 

At a recent meeting of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh, there was exhibited an 
engraved copper plate, found near the west end 
of Loch Lag¢an, which was one of those engraved 
by Sir Robert Strange for Prince Charles Edward 
shortly before the battle of Culloden. It is en- 
graved for notes of “ one penny,” “ two pence,” 
“ three pence,” and “ six pence.” Each note has 
a background of a trophy of arms, with the let- 
ters “ P.C.” in the centre, surmounted by a crown 
and three feathers; and, although slightly en- 
graved, is marked by the graceful manner of the 
engraver. This interesting relic seems to have 
been lost in the retreat from Culloden, and was 
found near the west end of Loch Laggan. In the 
brief paper of Memorabilia of Sir Robert Strange, 
dated 1797 (and in the possession of Sir Patrick 
Murray Thripiand, Bart., of Fingask, whose grand- 
father, Sir Stuart, was his comrade in arms, and 
friend in their consequent exile), these notes are 
mentioned as follows : — 


“ During this period that the army were stationed in 
and about Inverness, the first battalion of the Life Guards, 
commanded by Lord Elcho were billeted upon Culloden 
House. One evening, after I had retired to rest, an ex- 
press arrived from Inverness between eleven and twelve, 
acquainting me that the Prince was desirous of seeing me 
as soon as possible. I that instant got up, and my horse 
being saddled, I made the best of my way to town. Upon 
my being announced at the head quarters, I was desired 
to be shown into the Prince’s bed-chamber. There was 
this evening a ball. After having waited but a short 
time, the Prince, accompanied by Sir Thomas Sheridan 
and Mr. Murray, the secretary, came into the room. Sir 
Thomas Sheridan took the lead, and, addressing himself 
to me more particularly, told me that His Royal High- 
ness was desirous of taking my opinion, relating to a cir- 
culation of one species of money or another, which it had 
been thought expedient to issue for the service of the 
army in general, but more particularly amongst the sol- 
diers, and that they were desirous of knowing what plan 
I could recommend as the most eligible. I answered Sir 
Thomas that the subject was entirely new to me; that, 
so far as regarded my own profession, I thought every- 
thing of the kind exceedingly practicable, but that it was 
a question with me whether or not the town of Inverness 
could afford me what assistance would be necessary in 
executing a work of this kind, particularly a rolling-press, 
which would be indispensable on the occasion ; but, if 
they would indulge me with a few hours the next day, I 
should then have put my thoughts together upon the sub- 
ject, have considered it in every point of view, and give 
my opinion of course. It was agreed upon that I should 
return the next evening between eight and nine. I at- 
tended soon after eight, and was again shown into the 
same apartment as I had been the night before. Soon 
after the Prince appeared, accompanied as the preceding 
evening, with the addition of a third gentleman. Sir 
Thomas Sheridan again accosted me, and asked me what 
I had done. I answered, that it was just as I had appre- 
hended, for that there was no such thing in the town of 
Inverness as a rolling press; but, that I had had recom- 
mended me a very intelligent man of a carpenter, and an 
excellent mechanic, who had entered into my ideas, and 
perfectly comprehended the construction of what was re- 
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quired, and was even ready to begin such, were it neces- 
sary. I then proceeded towards explaining what I had 
in view, and with that intention pulled out of my pocket 
a small device I had put together, the better to communi- 
cate my ideas. It consisted, I said, of nothing but the 
slightest compartments, from behind which a rose issued 
on one side, and a thistle on the other, as merely orna- 
mental : the interior part I meant should be filled up by 
clerks, with the specific sums which were intended, &c. ; 
and I proposed etching or engraving, in the slightest 
manner for expedition, a considerable repetition of this 
ornament on two plates, for the facility of printing ; that 
such should be done on the strongest paper, [so] that, 
when cut separate, they should resist, in some measure, 
the wear they must sustain in the common use of circula- 
tion. The Prince had at this time taken the compartment 
out of my hand, and was showing [it] to Mr. Murray, 
and seemed much pleased with the idea of the rose and 
the thistle. In short, everything was approved of, and 
the utmost expedition recommended me. We now talked 
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Such was the position of my undertaking when, all of a 
sudden, news was brought to Inverness that the Duke of 
Cumberland, with his army, had passed the Spey on the 
13th of April. The town was in a general alarm, and 
even confusion. Nothing was heard but the noise of bag- 
pipes, the beating of drums, and the clash of arms. The 
field of Culloden was the following day to be the general 
rendezvous, and every individual betook himself to his 


| corps. The next morning I went betimes to the secre- 


of a circulation of larger sums, which would likewise be | 


required. I gave it as my opinion, that I thought they | 


could not do better than issue notes in imitation of the 
Bank of England, or the Royal Bank of Scotland, in the 
execution of which there was very little labour: that it 
would be necessary, if possible, to see such notes, in order 
to concert a form how they were to be drawn up, by whom 
paid, or at what period ; if at a given time, that of the 
testoration, I imagined, would be the properest. This 
produced a general smile. Mr. Murray at this instant 


brought with him two notes of the Bank of England, one 
for one hundred pounds, and the other for two, and 
which, though different in appearance, yet both were pay- 
able on demand. On examining those notes, I observed 
the impossibility of having a proper paper made for the 
occasion, but that I did imagine the finest post-paper 
would be sufficiently adequate for the purpose ; that it 
had strength enough, as the notes would be less subject to 
friction in the wear than the smaller paper, which would 
be in circulation amongst the soldiers. All this was 
agreed upon; and Mr. Murray said, as I would have oc- 
casion for the notes to regulate me in the engraving, I 
might then put them in my pocket, and that, in the course 
of a few days, I should hear from them, when they had 
considered of a proper form for drawing up what was 
intended. The Prince, on my leaving the room, recom- 
mended me all diligence. Next*day, being Sunday, my 
carpenter was early employed in cutting out the wood, 
in order to begin on Monday. It was not so with a 
copper-smith, whose assistance I more immediately re- 
quired. He was a good Presbyterian, and thought he 
would be breaking the Lord’s day. But necessity has 
no law; he turned out even better than his promise, over- 
came his prejudice, went to work, and furnished me 
with a copper plate on Monday about noon. I had passed 
that morning in making a composition of etching-varnish, 
but had not perfectly proportioned the materials, for I 
well recollect the aqua-fortis playing the devil with it, 
but which was repaired with some little trouble. In 
short, it mattered not much, provided the purpose was 
answered ; and, indifferent as things might be, I would 


" at this moment purchase a series of them even at a con- 


siderable expense, to decorate as it were this volume with 
the more juvenile works of its author. Such would be a 
curiosity of its kind. The reader may naturally conclude 
that, on this occasion, I lost not asingle hour. ' Solicitous 
in the service in which I was employed, my activity was, 
of course, redoubled; I laboured till late at night, and 
waited the approach of day with impatience. Not a fort- 
night had elapsed when I was ready to begin printing, 
and had even forwarded the notes for a larger circulation. 


tary’s office, and delivered over the whole of my charge, 
together with the notes I had been entrusted with. I told 
the treasurer that an account would be presented by a 
carpenter who had been very active in serving me; that 
there would be added to it a few articles he had disbursed, 
and requested the whole might be paid; which was ac- 
cordingly done. I now returned to Culloden House. 
My companions were, in general, glad to see me, and, 


joking, asked me when they were to have any of my 


money. I replied that, if they gave me a good account 
of the Duke, I hoped his treasury-chest would supply 


us. 
W. H.C. 


CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


This subject derives importance from the in- 


| quiry which is now being made by the Royal 
left the room; and soon after, returning on his steps, 


Commission as to capital punishment; and au- 
thentic cases, where such evidence has led to the 
condemnation of the innocent, will be of much 
value to those who, like myself, are interested in 
the conclusions to which that Commission may 
come. One of the most remarkable cases within 
my own knowledge is that related in Household 
Words (No. 31, October 26, 1859), in an article on 
“ Duties of Witnesses and Jurymen.” Unfortu- 
nately, the author of the article has omitted to 


| give any of the particulars by which the authen- 


ticity of his facts can be shown. He does not 
give the name of the judge, nor date of the trial ; 
neither are we supplied with the names of the 


| persons placed for trial. The facts are, however, 


well known to have transpired: as I have con- 
versed with persons in Nottingham who knew all 
the circumstances, and related many particulars of 
a conspiracy which had been entered into at that 
eventful time; but Iam not able to supply the 
date of the trial. 

In this case it was not an innocent man who 
was condemned, but a guilty one who escaped. 
A concerted plan defeated the prosecution ; and 
I have heard it stated that, so desperate were 
the men engaged in the conspiracy, that persons 
were in court with loaded pistols, intending to 
shoot the judge if the prisoners were condemned ; 
and to follow that by an attempt at rescue. Few 
persons have any adequate idea of the feelings 
which prevailed at that period among the labour- 
ing classes, and which threatened the peace and 
security of the manufacturing districts; but such 
incidents as the following will afford evidence of 
the existence of a state of things which almost 
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exceeds belief, in these more prosperous times. I 
will give the history i in the author’s own words :— | 


“In one of the trials arising out of the outrages com- | 
mitted by the Luddites, who broke into manufactories | 
and de stroyed all lace frames of a construction which | 
they thought oppressive to working men, an alibi,” he 
said, “ had been conc octed ; which was successful in say- | 
ing the life of a man notoriously guilty, and which had | 
therefore added to the disrepute of this species of defence. 
The hypothesis was, that the prisoner, at the time when | 
the crime was committed, at Loughborough, sixteen miles 
from Nottingham, was engaged at a supper party at the 
latter place ; and the prisoner having the sympathy of a 
large class in his favour, whose battle he had been fight- 
ing, no difficulty was experienced by his friends in finding 
witnesses willing to support this hypothesis on their oath ; 
but it would have been a rash measure to have called | 
them into the box unprepared. And when it is con- 
sidered how readily a preconcerted story might have been 
destroyed by cross-examination, the task of preparing the | 
witnesses so as to elude this test was one requiring no 
ordinary care and skill. The danger would arise thus :— | 
Every witness would be kept out of court, except the one 
in the box. He would be asked where he sat at the sup- 
per? Where the prisoner sat, and each of the other 
guests? What were the dishes, what was the course of 
conversation ?—and so forth. The questions being capable 
of multiplication, ad infinitum : that, however well 
tutored, the witnesses would inevitably contradict each 
other upon some matters on which the tutor had not fore- 
seen that the witness would be cross-examined, or to 
which he had forgotten the answer prescribed. The diffi- 
culty was, however, surmounted. 

“ After the prisoner’s apprehension, the selected wit- 
nesses were invited to a mackerel supper, which took 
place at an hour corresponding to that at which the crime 
was committed ; and so careful was the ingenious agent 
who devised this conspiracy against the truth, that, 
guided by a sure instinct, he fixed upon the same ‘day of 
the week as that on which the crime had been committed ; 
though without knowing how fortunate it would be for 
the prisoner that he took this precaution. When, on | 
cross-examination, it was found that the witnesses agreed | 
as to the order in which the guests were seated, the con- 
tents of the’ dishes, the conversation which had taken 
place, and so forth, the counsel for the crown suspected 
the plot ; but not imagining that it had been so perfectly 
chaheuets d, they inquired of their attorneys as to whether 
there was any occurrence peculiar to the day of the week 
in question ; and were told that, upon the evening of such 
day, a public bell was rung, which must have been heard 
at the supper if it had taken place at the time pretended. 
The witnesses were separately called back, and questioned 
as to the bell. They had all heard it; and thus, not only 
were the cross-examiners utterly baffled, but the cross- 
examination gave tenfold support to the examination in 
chief: that is, to the evidence as given by the witnesses 
in answer to the questions put by the prisoner’s counsel 
on his behalf. 

* The triumph of falsehood was complete. 
was acquitted.” 


sO 


The prisoner 


a 


Tue Clemency or THEopostus.—Many weekly 
newspapers give a-column of interesting scraps, 
in which the newest facetia of Punch are mixed 


with jokes and anecdotes which have been used 
for similar purposes from the times of Hierocles 
till now, with no change but in the | 


and Plutare 


names. George Selwyn and Wilkes being suc- 

ceeded by the Prince of Wales and Charles Fox, 

and they “by Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook. 
Sometimes real history i is so changed that it cannot 
be identified. Here is an example ; ; which, on first 
reading, I cut out as a piece of pure fiction with an 
iil-chosen hero; as Theodosius was not very mer- 


| ciful to the traitorous or seditious. 


“ A Wist Moxarcu.— The Emperor Theodosius ridi- 
culed the idea of laws for treason and sedition, and passed 
a decree to this effect :—‘ If any person commits an offence 
against us, let him escape punishment. If he does it from 
levity of disposition, he deserves our contempt ; if from 
madness, our compassion ; if from malice, we pardon him, 


| as having done the greater injury to himself.” — Reynolds’ 


Newspaper, January 1, 1865. 


Yet this is founded on a rescript, cited with 
approbation, and translated by Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, liv. xii. c.12. The original is: 

“ Si quis modestiw nescius, et pudoris ignarus, improbo 
petulantique maledicto nomina nostra crediderit laces- 
sanda, ac temulentia turbulentus obtrectator temporum 
nostrorum fuerit, cum peena nolumus subjugari, neque du- 
rum aliquid nec asperum volumus sustinere : quoniam si id 
ex levitate processerit, contemnendum est ; si ex insania 
miseratione dignissimum; si ab injuria remittendum, 
unde integris omnibus, hoc ad nostram scientiam refera- 
tur, ut ex personis hominum dicta pensemus, et utrum 
pretermitti an exquiri debeant censeamus.”—Cod. Ix. t. 7. 


On this Gibbon says: 

“ Montesquieu praises one of the laws of Theodosius 
addressed to the prefect Rufinus, to discourage the prose- 
cution of treasonable or seditious words. A tyrannical 
statute always proves the existence of tyranny ; but a 
laudable edict may only contain the specious professions, 


or ineffectual wishes, of the prince or his ministers. This 
I am afraid is a just though mortifying canon of criti- 
cism.”—Decline and Fall, c. xxix. note f 


I never heard of a monarch or state which went 
far as to repeal the laws against treason and 
FitzHorxrss. 


80 
sedition. 
Garrick Club. 


Hovrs or Sunpay Services ry Lonpon, A.p. 
1714.—Paterson, in the introduction to his Pietas 
Londinensis, or the Present Ecclesiastical State of 
London, which was published in the year 1714, 
says: — 

“ Tn all Parish Churches especially, and Chapels, within 
my Compass, Morning Prayers and Sermon begin every 
Sunday at ten, and between two and three in the After- 
noon. .... And, moreover, on all Sacrament Days the 
Morning Service begins commonly a quarter of an Hour 
sooner, and in the Evening [i. e. the afternoon] as much 
later than the usual Time.” 

This is the reason in all probability, why, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where there is every Sunday 
a weekly mid-day celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the morning service commences at 9:45 
A.M.; whereas at Westminster Abbey, which has 
not I believe a weekly mid-day celebration, the 
morning service begins at 10 a.m. 

About the time of Queen Anne, our forefathers 
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seem to have been one hour earlier risers than | his leaving home for New Mexico, seems to de- 


the present generation. 
I think I have seen it stated somewhere, that 
the present hours of the Sunday services at St. 


Paul's Cathedral were fixed with the sanction, | 


and during the episcopate of Compton, Bishop of 
London. They enable such of the minor canons, 
as are also incumbents in the City, to take part 
afterwards in the morning services of their re- 
spective parish churches. LoNDINENSIS. 


Famity or Contnaspy.— Those contributors to 


serve a corner in the pages of “ N. & Q.” : — 
“In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty 
letter, inform you, that nearly a hundred years ago there 
was a day of remarkable gloom and darkness, still known 
as the dark day, a day when the light of the sun was 
slowly extinguished, as if by an eclipse. The legislature 


| of Connecticut was in session, and as its members saw the 


“N. & Q.” who are interested in the family of | 


Coningsby, may like to be informed that I possess 


an old well-executed oak panel, on which are | 
| There was quietness in that man’s mind, the quietness 
| of heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to obey 


varved in relief the following arms: Quarterly, 
lst and 4th, gu. three bars gemelles or; on a can- 
ton sa. a crescent of the second: 2nd and 3rd or, 
a boar passant sa. in chief, a crescent of the last. 
Impaling gu. three conies sejant arg. 

Beneath the shield is this inscription in raised 


unexpected and unaccountable darkness coming on, they 
shared in the general awe and terror. It was supposed 
by many that the last day, the day of judgment, had 
come. Some one, in the consternation of the hour, had 
moved an adjournment. Then there arose an old Puritan 
legislator, Davenport of Stamford, and said, that if the 
last day had come, he desired to be found at his place 
doing his duty, and therefore moved that candles be 
brought in, so that the house could proceed with its duty. 


present duty. Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our 


| language. Do your duty in all things, like the old 
Puritan. You cannot do more, you should never wish to 


letters, divided into two semicircular compart- 
| 


ments, and gilded : — 


} 
“ Oliver Brigges Armiger et Anna Vxor ejvs, filia | 


Hvmfridi Coningesby Armigeri de ” (cetera desunt). 
The above-named Oliver Brigges belonged to 
the family of Sir Hugh Briggs, of Haughton, co. 
Salop, Bart.; whose second sister Elizabeth mar- 
ried Leigh Brooke, Esq., of Blacklands, in the 
parish of Bobbington, co. Stafford. The oak cary- 
ing in question was removed, many years ago, 
from a mansion (now pulled down) in the said 
parish ; and came into the possession of the last 
owner, who presented it to me. a. We Be 


Op Saytne. — You used to have some curious 
specimens of folk lore and quaint expressions, sug- 
gested by correspondents. An expression, appar- 
ently proverbial, was used the other day by a 
gentleman in conversation with me, which I never 
heard before ; and which is, I think, curious. 

Speaking of a person who had been brought 
down terribly in the world, and from a state which 
in his own estimation at least had been rather an 


do less. Never let me or your mother wear one grey hair 
for any lack of duty on your part.”—Guardian, Feb. 15, 


1865, p. 142. 
E. H., A. 


Tue ReEvoLvuTIoNARY VETERANS. — Extracted 
from the New York World newspaper of Feb. 3, 
1865, reporting the proceedings of the United 
States Senate of that day in Washington : — 

“ The House to-day unanimously passed a bill giving 
a gratuity of $300 a-year to each of the five surviving 
revolutionary pensioners, in addition to the pension of 
$100, which they now receive. In January, 1864, there 


| were only twelve remaining, seven of whom have since 


| died. 


important one, the gentleman said: “His noble | 


has come down to ninepence.” If this expression 
show a lingering tradition of the coin “ so called, 


from the purity and excellency of the gold of | 


which it was coined,” it is very singular; and 
owes its preservation, probably, to the idea of 
undue self-estimation which seems to be included 
in the word “noble ”’—for the coin of that name 
was struck in the reign of Edward IIL, five 
hundred years ago. 

Is this expression familiar to any of your nu- 
merous readers and correspondents ? 


LerTeR oF GENERAL Lez.—The following ex- 
tract from a letter of advice addressed by the 


great Confederate General to his son in 1852, on 


The names of the only survivors are as follows: 
Lemuel Cook, enlisted in Hattield, Mass., 98 vears of age, 
now residing at Clarendon, Orleans county, N.Y. ; Samuel 
Downey, enlisted in Carroll county, N.H., 98 years of age, 
now living at Edinburg, Saratoga county, N.Y. ; William 
Hutchins, enlisted in Newcastle, Me., 100 years of age, 
residing at Penobscot, Me. ; Alexander Maroney, enlisted 
at Lake George, N. Y., as a drummer boy, 94 years of age, 
residing at Yates, Orleans county, N. Y.; James Beartham, 
a substitute for a drafted man in Southampton county, 
Va., living in Missouri, in his 101st year. 
ye 


Queries. 


Bett Inscription. — Can any learned reader 
of “N. &Q.” explain the word Temofmarp (Lemos- 
mary) repeated nine times on a bell at Abbots- 
ham, North Devon? All the letters are in small 
church text, and each word about four inches 
apart. The bell is long-waisted, 40 inch. diam., 
G&, and good tone, by tradition a foreigner. 
There is no incipient cross to mark the beginning. 
The words are stamped in upside down. 

I. T. Evtacompr, M.A. 

Clyst St. George. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QuvueERIES. — The Rev. C. 
Malan published Le Veritable Ami des Enfans, 
1838, London. Does this volume bear any re- 


semblance to Berquin’s work, L’ Ami des Enfans? 
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Does Mr. Malan’s volume contain any juvenile 
dramas, dialogues, &c. 

1. F. P. Wilmsen, of Berlin, died 1831, author 
of The Children’s Friend. 2. C. T. Thieme, 
author of Gutman’s Children’s Friend in Saxony, 
4 vols. 1794. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether these collections: contain any dramas for 
children ? 

Who is the author of a French translation of 
the Latin tragedy of Freewill, by Franc. Negri 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Basantinus, of which there is an English transla- | 


tion by H. Cheke, son of Sir John Cheke? The 
French translation was published about 1558. Is 
the translator named by Barbier ? 

In Brunet’s Bibliogr. Manual there is the title 
of a French drama on the subject of the Triumph 
of the League, 1607, Leyden. (Anon.?) The 
author said to be R. J. Nerce. Wanted, some 
account of this writer. Was he a French Pro- 
testant ° 

There is a Latin translation of Beza’s tragedy 
of Abraham, by Joannes Jacomotus Barenses, 
Geneva, 1598. Can you tell me anything re- 
garding the history of the translator ? 

Can you give me the dates of the German 
translations of Racine’s Esther and Athalia, and 
the names of the translators, as given in Ersch’s 
Lexicon of German Bibliography ? 

Wanted, biographical particulars regarding—1. 
Sixtus or Sextus Betterlejus, or Birch, Principal 
of the College at Augsburg, who died about 1554. 
He was author of Latin Dramas. 
Romish or Protestant party ? 
author of the Mirror of the World, a Play, acted 
at Basle in 1550, and one or two other dramas. 

Has F. Gerstaeker, a living German novelist, 


Was he of the | 
2. Vincent Boltz, | 
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entry on the 2Ist [June, 1649]: ‘ Buried in the church- 
yard, Richard Brandon, a ragman in Rosemary Lane ;’ to 
which has been added: ‘This R. Brandon is supposed to 
have cut off the head of Charles I.’” 


In Ellis’s Letters (2nd Series, vol. iii. p. 343 n.), 
the entry on the register is given, on the authorit 
of the Rev. D. Mathias, the rector of Whitechapel, 
as follows : 


“ 1649. Buriall, June 2ist. Rich. Brandon, a man out 


of Rosemary Lane.” 

The marginal addition is stated by Mr. Mathias 
in the words you quote. Which is correct—the 
“man,” or the “ragman”™ ? J. B. 


Grintine Grenons.—Lysons, in his Environs 
of London, iv. 87, mentions that at Valentines in 
Barking, Essex, “‘ a large mansion built by James 
Chadwick, son-in-law of Archbishop Tillotson,” 
there “ was some fine carving by Gibbons.” And 
in the Supplement (p. 342) that Valentines was 
purchased in 1808 by Charles Welstead, Esq., and 
that “the carving by Gibbons had been removed.” 
Where is this carving? And what is known about 
it ? M. C. J. 


Tae IexteR SAvute.—Has any illustrated ac- 
count ever been published of the sculptures on 
the “ Heidenthurm” or Igeler Siiule in Rhenish 
Prussia ? J. WoopwarRp. 


KeLLAWAY, co. Dorset. — In Harl. MS. 1165, 
fol. 75, Visitation of Wilts, a.p. 1623, it is re- 
corded that Thomas Weston, son and heir of John 
Weston, of Canings (Bishops Cannings), co. Wilts, 


| and then living, married Anne, daughter of Thomas 


and well-known author of Travels, &c., written | 


R. I. 


Atvotsp ConTartni.—When was he doge of 
Venice? I have a ducat having the legend “ S. 
M. V. Aloysius Cont. D.” 

Only five Contarini were doges, and their names 
were 
Luigi. The only doge having the Christian name 
of Alvoise (since 1413) is Alvizzo Moncenigo, 
1763. ' 

I suppose the list I have is not correct. Where 


any dramatic works ? 


shall I find a better one ? I have taken mine from | 


“Sketches of Venetian History,” 
Library, vols. xx. and xxx. 11.* 
Joun Davipson. 


The Family 


Weston of Kellaway, co. Dorset. 

Was this Kellaway a tenement, an estate, or a 
hamlet, and where was it situated? Neither the 
Inder Villaris nor Potts’s Gazetteer makes mention 


| of it, nor have local inquiries resulted in aught 


Francesco, Nicolo, Carlo, Dominico, and | 


EXecuTIoner or CuHartes I.—In 2™ §. ix. 41, 


I read : — 
“The burial register of St. Mary Matfelon has the 


|* On referring t 


Lt » Antonio Nani’s Serie dei Dogi di 
Venezia (2 vols. 4to, Ven. 1840), we failed to discover any 
doge of the Contarini family bearing the Christian name 
of Alvoise. Has our correspondent correctly read the 


legend on his coin ?—Ep.] 


satisfactory. G. W. 

Works on Satan, nts Orrice anp AnopE.— 
Thomson’s Vindication of Eternal Punishment in 
Hell. 

Bailey on The Extent of the Kingdom of Heil. 

I found these titles in sale catalogues, but have 
failed in the attempt to identify the writers. Can 
any correspondent assist me ? 

The date of the second edition of Tobias Swin- 


| den’s Enquiry, of which the full title is given by 


Mr. Dunkin (3" S, vii. 144), is 1727. It was 
published after the author’s death, and I wish to 
— the name of the editor, who made consider- 
able additions to it, and also of the writer of a 
letter appended to the volume signed “ Phila- 
lethes.” 

“A gentleman of Wadham College, Oxford ” 
(a MS. note in Museum copy says “ Swinton ”’) 
published in 1738 a letter on a kindred subject 
entitled A Critical Dissertation concerning thi 
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Words SAYMQN and AAIMO‘NION. It is 
“ Philalethes.” Who was he ? 

An Enquiry into the ee ure Meaning of the 
Word Satan, Sc. London: J. Whe ble, 17 72, i in 
Svo. 

In the Museum copy 
authorship on hearsay “ 
Dr. Hershaw’s at Leeds.’ Is this correct? Note 
that one Thomas Barker wrote on The Nature. 
of the Demoniacks in the Gospels, §c. 


a MS. 


to one 


note assigns the 


London: B. White, 1783, in &vo. 
A, CHALLSTETH. 
1, Verulam Buildings 
Stace Mate.—Can any of the chess-players 


the French tech- 


who read “ N. & Q.” inform me 
in English a stale 


nical term for what we call 
mate? in German it is schach-patt, in opposition 
to schach-matt, our check-mate. The French 
consider a game so concluded a drawn one (re- 
mis). The Germans allow no defeat: in England 
alone do we punish the generally superior power 


of the antagonist whose inattention drives his 
adversary into an immoveable position. The 
technicais for the same condition in any other 
language are also requested. 

Witi1am Bett, Phil. Dr. 


6, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 


ABBEY OF Strata MARcELLA.—Why was this 
abbey so named? Are any views or drawings of 
it or its ruins extant? In Dugdale’s Monastscon, 
it is said to have been a timbered structure. In 
some of the neighbouring churches some relics of 
it are preserved. In Buttington church there are 
some fragments of stained glass and a font, and 
in the chancel of Guilsfield church a carved oak 
roof, M.C. J 


RY QuvueERIES.—1. In the British Critic, 
vol. xix. p. 252, occurs a striking passage, cited by 
Coleridge from some Anti-Romanist publication of 
Spanzotti. What are the titles of the known works 
of this author? and are there copie sof them in 
the British Museum or Bodleian Catalogues ? 

: Desiderius, the last King of the Lombards, 
had a son Adalgisius. Is anything known of his 
descendants ? and what is the title of the Drama 
written by Manzoni, of which Adalgisius is the 
subject ? 

3. In a small History of England, much used 
in schools some forty years ago, I remember a 
note, in which were quoted the first lines, in Latin 
and English, of some singular verses, to which (if 
I recollect rightly ) some popular tumult had given 
rise. The commencement of 
will pe rhaps enable some of your readers - revive 
the facts, and to furnish the pages of “ N. & Q.’ 
with an authentic copy of the whole. I regret 
that I cannot recall more than one line of each 
language : 


Sun 


Barker, a curate of 


NOTES AND 


signed | 


each of these ‘line s | 
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cui Thoma venit,” &c, 
Tib stands grinning by. 


“ Watte vocat, 
“ Watt cries, Tom flies, while 


4. In M. Bouchot’s Histoire du Portugal (Paris, 


L. Hachette, 1854) p. 62, the celebrated hero 
Dom Nuno Alvarez Pereira— whom our own 
Southey had signalised as “ a perfect example of 


patriotism, heroism, and every noble and lovely 
quality above all others of any age or country” 
is said to have resembled his patron, King John, 
in the character of his birth. He is described as 
“ Batard comme don Juan.” In a beautifully 
printed folio life of D. N. A. Pereira, by Frey 
Domingos Teixeyra, published in Portuguese at 
Lisbon, he is represented as one of the very large 
progeny of sons born to Dom Alvaro Goncalves 
Pereira, Prior of Crato, whose wife was a person 
of distinction, Eyria Goncalves de Carvalhal, 
principal Lady of the Bedchamber to the then 
queen, Dona Brites. Ido not remember, through- 
out the entire work, that there is any reference to 
the illegitimacy of Nuno Alvarez Pereira’s birth. 
I should be glad to known on what authority M. 
Bouchot’s statement rests. 

5. Can any correspondent supply information 
respecting the pedigree and armorial bearings of 
the late Dr. Jonathan Pereira, F.R.S.? 

6. Required, the arms of Fretwell, of 
York. 

In Gilbert White’s Natural History of Sel- 
notes, it is stated that Hugh Tybbe was 
rector of Selborne a.p. 1411. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me with information respecting 
this clergyman’s family and armorial bearings ? 
H. W. T. 

Portrait or TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. — Mr. 
W. Meredith, the person who furnished Thomas 
Taylor the Platonist, with money to pay for print- 
ing several of his translations, had a portrait of 
Taylor by Sir Thomas Lawrence. I am anxious 
to know where this picture is now. 

EpwARD PEACOCK. 


Hellaby, 


co. 


borne, 


Bottesford Manor, Bricg 


Tne Ortern or VaLentines. — In Bailey's 
Dictionary we have this word under two head- 
ings : 

“ VaLentives (in England). About this Time of the 
Year, the Birds choose their Mates, and probably thence 
came the Custom of the young Men and Maidens chusing 
Valentines, or special loving Friends on that day. 

“ VALENTINES (in the church of Rome). Saints 
on St. Valentine’s day as Patrons for the Year ensuir ay 


chose mt 


In that curious Dictionary (sine not. aut ann.) I 
have re-erred to before, we get this explanation : 

“ VALENTINES, saints chosen for special patrons, fo 
that year, or (among us) men and women chosen for 
special loving friends.” 

I have heard of the custom of selecting a special 
patron saint every year in Roman C atholic yun- 


tries. In fact, I remember being told by a lady at 
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Naples, that a friend, who had just taken leave 
of her, had stated she thought this year she 
should change from Santa Lucia to Santa Cata- 
rina, the reasons for which I do not remember ; 
but I never heard such a thing took place de ri- 
gueur on St. Valentine’s Day. If this really 
were the case, it might readily be understood how 
one custom slipt into another. The probable way 
to unravel this mystery, which has puzzled anti- 
quaries for many years, would be, if the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” would give what inform- 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say where I can 
see, at length, the above speech and song, or 


| refer me to any other production of Lord Effing- 


ation they can, first, as to the custom of choosing | 
patron saints annually; second, Whether such | 


choice be, or be not, on the 14th of February; and 
third, how early we have notice that the choice is 
recorded as that of “ special loving friends.” 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Asp. WHaAteLy’s Famtty.—Thomas Whately, 
of Norwich Park, the Archbishop's grandfather, 
married Mary, daughter and heiress of Joseph 
Thompson, Esq., a cousin of Lord Haversham. 

I should be greatly obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who will favour me with a clue to 


the name of the father of Thomas Whately, and | 


his relationship to the “ painful preacher of Ban- 
bury,” who died in 1639, and who is believed to 
have been a member of the same family ; and also 
for any clue to the relationship of Joseph Thomp- 
son to the Haversham Thompsons. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


T.S. B. E. 

[ Mason’s allusion is probably to the speech of the Earl 
of Effingham on the debate in the Lords on the Memorial 
of the General Assembly of New York, May 18, 1775, 
printed in The Parliamentary History, xviii. 686—688. 
The Earl was bred to arms, and held a captain’s commis- 
sion in the twenty-second regiment of foot. As a peer in 
parliament, he uniformly opposed the whole system of 
measures pursued against the Americans, and finding at 
length that his regiment was intended for the American 
service, he thought it inconsistent with his character, and 
unbecoming of his dignity, to enforce measures with his 
sword which he had so utterly condemned in his legis- 
lative capacity. He accordingly forwarded a letter of 
resignation to the Secretary at War, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the cities of London and Dublin. 
The Earl also published anonymously An Essay on the 
Nature of a Loan, being an Introduction to the Knowledge 
of the Public Accounts. York, 1782, 8vo.] 


ham ? 


“Rustica Descriptio.”—I have now before 
me in MS. in rhyming Latin, a squib on the Re- 
formation at Oxford, cf which I can decipher only 
avery little beyond its title, as follows : — Rustica 


| . . . * ae 
Academie O.voniensis nuper Reformate Descriptio, 


| the signature, J. Alibourn. 


Sr. CarHartne’s Wueet.—lIn the table of au- | 
thors at the commencement of the first volume of | 


Le Martyrologe des Chevaliers de Malthe (Paris, 
1643), par Mathieu de Goussancourt, is a passage 
which io puzzled me. 
tim) as follows : — 

“Cahorsi Vice-Chancellier de Malte, en ses commen- 
taires du siege de Rhodes l’an 1480. II portoit d’argent a 
une rotie de saincte Catherine de gueulles, de six rayons, 


qui est celle des hommes; celles des Dieux est de huict, celles | 
| forth his “ Seasonable Sketch of an Oxford Reformation,” 


des demons est de quatre.” 
Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
is the meaning of the passage in italics ? 
T. Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tuomas Eart or Errivenam, 1775.—In Ma- 
son’s Correspondence with Walpole, vol. i. p. 194, 
Mason says : — 

“ You are always telling me of your additional noble 
authors, and do not mention one worth all the rest of the 
Bunch: I mean my neighbour here, Lord Effingham. 
Was there ever anything, ancient or modern, better either 
in sentiment or language, than his late speech ? ” 

Thomas, Lord Effingham, was also the author 
of a “ celebrated Whig Song,” to which I have 
seen frequent references. ; 


§c. An. Dom. 1648. What is it? At the end is 
QUERIST. 
[ The author of this satirical work was John Allibone, 
D.D., Vicar of Bradwell, in Gloucestershire—“ a witty 
man of Magdalene College,” says Antony Wood. John 
Allibone, with other wits of the University, found some 


| solace for their woes, or some vent for their indignation 


It is (verbatim et litera- | 


under the persecution of the triumphant Puritans in 
1648, by exhibiting the dulmanity of their persecutors in 
literary attainments, and their ruthless immanity in mat- 
ters of right, property, and personal liberty. On the visi- 
tation to Oxford by the parliamentary visitors, he put 


a poem of considerable humour. 
“ When rakes reforming tracts compose, 
And sober blockheads read ’em, 
Oxford, beware of godly foes, 
And doubly guard thy freedom ! 
“ Lest pious knaves and canting fools 
Should crow o’er men of letters, 
And once more turn thy public schools 
To sanctuaries for traitors.” 

The Rustica Descriptio was so popular, that, in spite of 
the visitors’ orders against printing and publishing abua- 
sive pamphlets, it was printed on a single sheet twice 
in the year 1648. It was reprinted at London in 4to, 
without date (about 1700), and in 8vo, with an English 
version in 1717. The best edition is the one printed at 
Oxford, 8vo, 1834, with a “ Preface and Notes, the verses 
being done into Doggrel in usum Parliamenti Indoctoram 


| ejusdem nominis secundi.”} 
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“ TENTAMEN MEDICINALE.” — I possess a small 
volume, entitled — 

“ A Short Answer to a late Book entitled Tentamen 
Medicinale. With which are reprinted several papers 
formerly published, touching the Rise, Growth, and Use- 
fulness of the Dispensaries erected by the College of 
Physicians for the benefit of the Sick Poor in and near 
London. London: Printed for A. Roper at the Black 
Boy against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, 1705.” 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion as to the T'entamen Medicinale ? a 

[The work is entitled “ Tentamen Medicinale ; or, an 
Enquiry into the Differences between the Dispensarians 
and Apothecarys : 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| J yr Mr. Scott's death took place between 
18] 


wherein the latter are prov’d capable | 


of a Skilful Composition of Medicines, and a Rational | 


Practice of Physick. To which are added, Some Pro- 
posals to prevent their Future Increase. By an Apothe- 
cary. London, Printed and sold by John Nutt, near 
Stationers’ Hall. 1704, 12mo.” In the Preface, the 
author states, that “ The principal reasons that put me 
upon this undertaking were to vindicate the Apothecarys 


| whom edited ? 


from those unjust reproaches which of late have been | 


cast upon them by such whose private interest has in- 


due’d to be their enemies, I mean the Dispensarians, and | 


to remove those infamous obloquies which the profession 
lies under by the admission of several into it almost alto- 
gether unqualified.” ] 

Tue Iron Crown.—Have we any certain 
authority for believing that Napoleon crowned 
himself with the iron crown at Milan in 1805 ? 

QUERIST. 

[It was in March, 1805, that a deputation of the con- 

sulta or senate of Italy proceeded to Paris, to request 


Napoleon to accept the ancient iron crown, the crown of 


Italy, with the condition that the two crowns of France | 


and Italy should remain united only on Napoleon’s head. 
On the 26th of May, 1805, the ceremony of the corona- 
tion was performed in the Cathedral of Milan, by the 
archbishop of that city. Napoleon seized the iron crown 
of the old Longobard kings, and placed it on his brow, 
saying, “ God has given to me; woe to him who shall 
attempt to lay hands on it.” After his coronation at 
Milan, Bonaparte instituted a new order of knighthood 
for Italy, entitled “ The Iron Crown,” on the same prin- 
ciples as that of “The Legion of Honour” for France. 
An account of his coronation will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, \xxv. (i.), 569—572; and an engray- 
ing of the iron crown in Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 673.) 


Tue Rev. James Scott was one of the minis- 


ters of Perth from 1762 to 1806, when he re- | 


signed from age and infirmity. 
of History of the Lives of the Protestant Reformers 
in Scotland, 1810; History of John, Earl of Gowrie. 
Edinb. 8vo, 1818. The latter work was post- 
humous. He was the founder of the Antiquarian 
Society at Perth, and made considerable MS. col- 
lections relative to the history of “ the fair city.” 
These, after his death, were purchased by the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. . 


He was author | 


and 1818, Can any of your correspondents 
supply the correct date ? a 2. 
[The Rev. James Scott, late senior minister of Perth, 
died at the advanced age of eighty-five on April 27, 1818. 
Mr. Scott was ordained minister of Kinfauns in 1759; 
admitted minister of Perth 1762 ; and resigned his charge, 
in consequence of the infirmities of age, in 1807.— Scots 
Magazine, New Series, ii. 597.) 


“ ConFrEssions oF A Merrnopist.”—By whom 
were The Confessions of a Methodist written ? 
They were published in 1810, and originally ap- 
veared in The Satirist. I am also desirous of 
ceosiee when this Magazine was commenced, 
and at what time was it discontinued. Also by 
C. K. 

[A copy of The Confessions of a Methodist in the British 
Museum contains the following MS. note: “ This work 
was bought up by the followers of Huntington, and the 
publication stayed. Not more than three hundred were 
printed, the greater portion of which were destroyed.”— 
The Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, commenced on Oct. 1, 
1807, and we believe was discontinued with the number 
dated Dec. 1, 1813, making 13 vols. The last three 
volumes were called a “ New Series.” ] 


“Catamy’s ABRIDGMENT,” Cuap. 1x.— Walker, 
in his Sufferings of the Clergy, Part 11, p. 240, in 
his account of Fullham —, D.D., says :—“ The 
Right Reverend Bishop of Worcester, in some 
short Manuscript Notes of his on Mr. Calamy’s 
Abridgment, saith, Ke.” Have these manuscript 
notes ever been published? If not, is it known 
whether they are still in existence ? 

; Jounson Baty. 

[There is a copy of Calamy’s Abridgment, 8vo, 1702, 
with manuscript notes, in the Bodleian Library. Bishop 
Kennett, in a letter to the Rev. Thomas Baker, dated 
June 13, 1728, says, “I have delivered to our good friend 
Dr. Knight, your second volume of Dr. Calamy’s Abridg- 
ment, with your exact notes upon it; and thank you for 
the use of that and many like favours.” (Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecdotes, i. 383.) Consult also Masters’s Memoirs of the 
Rev. Thomas Baker, 1784, 8vo, pp. 75—77.] 


Srmr Rosert Dovetas, of Glenbervie, Bart., 
well known as the author of the Peerage of Scot- 
land (published before his succession to the baro- 
netcy) was dead in 1798, when his Baronaye was 
published, but appears to have been alive when 
the 18th page of that work passed through the 
press. The exact date of his decease will oblige. 

His only son, Sir Alexander Douglas, M.D., 
died 28 Noy. 1812, although his name continued 
on the list of the London College of Physicians 
till 1822, & x. &. 

[Sir Robert Douglas, Bart., died at Edinburgh on 
April 24, 1770, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
See Scots Magazine, xxxii. 230.] 





Replies. 
LADY TEMPEST’S JURY. 
(3" S. vii. 136.) 

A correspondent under the initials C. H. has 
three queries: 1. Who was Thwing? 2. Who 
was Lady Tempest? 3: To what circumstance 
allusion is made in the extract he gives from 
Woolrych’s Memoirs of Judge Jeffreys?—To the 


first,—Thwing was the Rev. Thomas Thwing, a | 


Catholic priest, who was executed at York, Octo- 
ber 23, 1680. Mr. Salmon, in his Z.ramination of 
Burnet’ s History of the Reformation, p. 880, ob- 
serves that the encouragement given to Titus 
Oates and Bedloe occasioned others to profess to 
discover plots in various parts of the kingdom. 
One of these was laid in Yorkshire, and Mr. Thwing 
was accused by two discharged servants of Sir 
Thomas Gascoyn, of having conspired with Sir 
Thomas, who was his uncle, and with Sir Miles 
Stapylton, Lady Tempest, and others, to kill the 
king. The others were acquitted ; but Mr. Thwing, 
being a priest, did not meet with equal justice, 
but was condemned upon the testimony of the 
same two miscreants, whose evidence had not 
been admitted when the others were tried upon 
the same indictment. He was sentenced to death 
on the 2nd of August, but reprieved till the 23rd 
of October, and then hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
having solemnly protested his innocence in a noble 
speech at the | ate The following inscription 
yas placed over him when interred by his friends: 

“R. D. Thomas Thwing de Heworth, Coll. Anglo- 
Duaceni Sacerdos, post Annos 15 in Missione Anglicana 


transactos, Eboraci condemnatus et Martyrio affectus est 
Octob. 23, 1680. 


“A duobus falsis testibus, ob crimen conspirationis 
tunc temporis Catholicis malitiose impositum.” 

To the second,—Who was Lady Tempest? I 
can give no more direct answer than that she was 
a Catholic lady well known in Yorkshire, and 
most probably of the Tempest family of Brought- 
on. 
To the third,—by “ Lady Tempest’s Jury,” Mr. 
Thwing evidently meant the jury on her trial. 


by the same jury which had been impanelled at 
the trial of Lady Tempest, who had been tried on 
the same evidence, and acquitted; but this re- 
quest Judge Dolben refused, in the words quoted 
by C. H. (See Dodd’s Church Hist. of England, 
vol. iii., and Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests, vol. ii.) ; 
A piece of the rope with which Mr. Thwing 
was hanged is preserved in one of the Catholic 

colleges in England, and has been often seen by 
F. C. H. 


Thomas Thwing was tried at York for high 
A jury had acquitted 


treason, 24th July, 1680. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Lady Tempest the day before. “ Mr. Justice 
Dolben, taking notice of a gentleman near the 
srisoners, demanded, ‘ What is that gentleman ? 
Ve are all beset; he was one of the jury yester- 
day.’” 

He afterwards says to the prisoner: “ Really 
methinks you that are priests should be more 
dextrous. My Lady Tempest managed her busi- 
ness much better, and had her witnesses in more 
readiness.” (State Trials.) 

Thwing was convicted and executed. Ilis trial 
is one of the most monstrous of the time. Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, my Lady Tempest, and others 
agree to kill the king, and in hopes it will take 
effect, they will erect a nunnery at Dole Bank, of 
which Thwing shall be chaplain! E. G. 


The passage quoted by Woolrych is from the 
trial of Thomas Thwing and Mary Pressicks for 
high treason at York in 1680. (See State Trials, 
vol. vii. p. 1163.) “ Lady Tempest,” it says in a 
note, “* was probably the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne. No report of her trial has been 
found.” Sir Thomas had been previously tried 
in the King’s Bench for high treason (p. 959), in 
which she perhaps was in some measure impli- 
cated. He was acquitted, and no doubt her trial 
and acquittal immediately preceded that of Thwing, 
who naturally, therefore, wished to be tried by the 
same jury, and the judge as naturally refused the 
request. Poor Thwing was convicted and hanged. 

Epwarp Foss. 


SIR WILLIAM WESTON, 
LORD PRIOR OF THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERU- 
SALEM, temp. HENRY VIII. 
(2.4 S. vii. 317, 405, 496.) 

The late Mr. Ptsuey Tuomrson in his reply to 
P. S. C. regarding the knight above named, refers 
to Cromwell’s History of Clerkenwell for a repre- 
sentation and description of the very fine and 
curious monument to the memory of the last Lord 


= | Prior of the Knights Hospitallers in England, 
He petitioned the Court that he might be tried | 


which adorned the old church of St. James's at 
Clerkenwell prior to its demolition in 1788, when, 
as recorded by Mr. Pryxs (2"* S. vii. 496), to 
the eternal disgrace of the parties concerned, # 
was sold to the Rey. Sir George Booth, and con- 
veyed to Burghley, co. Lincoln [?]. Cromwell 
speculates at some length (pp. 189-191) on_the 
signification of the extraordinary motto Any Boro 
on the scroll beneath the sculptured arms of Sir 
William Weston; and premising that it had given 
rise to some antiquarian discussion, supposes it to 
be a corruption arising perhaps from the igno- 
rance of the sculptor of sanE BaAROo, “Truly a 
Baron!” or “A Baron indeed!” and infers that 
it was the motto borne officially by the Grand 
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Prior of the Order of St. John, as Premier of the 
Baronage of England. : 

I question the correctness of this assumption 
for the following reason:—In the Heralds’ College 
is preserved “A Description of the Standards 
borne in the Field by Peers and Knights in the 
Reign of Henry VIIL.,” compiled between 1510 
and 1525; and in it is delineated the standard or 
and vert of Sir Richard Weston, brother of the 
Lord Prior, on which in transverse, diagonal, 
countercharged bars, the motto Ant Boro twice 
occurs. 

Sir Richard Weston was not a Knight of St. 
John; but even had he belonged to the Order, his 
brother, whose banner figures in the same MS., 
was at the time Grand Prior and bearing a like 
motto. Sir Richard, then, must have borne, and 
the heralds must have recorded, the motto of his 
family. 

Major Whitworth Porter, in his notice of Sir 
William Weston (Jistory of the Knights of Maita, 
vol. ii. p. 323), states that the Grand Prior of 
England ranked as premier baron, and describes 
the distinctive dress worn by him and barons ge- 
nerally ; but he makes no mention of any distin- 


guishing motto, which he undoubtedly would have | 


done had he been satistied that such was borne 
ex officio by that officer. 

Can any of your readers adduce evidence in sup- 
port of the view taken by Cromwell? Can any 
suggest a more probable meaning to Ani Boro 
than that assumed by him, or can any of them bring 
forward proof of another motto having been borne 
by Sir William and Sir Richard Weston and their 
family in the time of Henry VIII. ? W. 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED. 
(3" S, vii. 152.) 


I apprehend Mr. Bartlett is wrong, at least as to 
the use of many of the adverbs he appears to re- 
fer to; and that it can be shown without relying 
on Shakspeare’s authority. In answer to the com- 
mon question, “ How do you do? ” it is quite cor- 
rect to answer, “I do well, or ill;” as in the 
Bible, ‘‘He shall do well.” Now “well” and 
“ill” are adverbs, and correspond to “ how.” But 
the other common phrase shows the double usage 


most clearly when one says, “I am well,” in | 


answer to “How are you?” 
usage, for, of course, it is equally correct to say, 
“T am healthy,” or “sick,” using the adjectives. 


I say the double | 


No doubt in colloquial usage “ well” as much as | 


“ll” is almost regarded as an adjective, as is 
shown by the derivative “ unwellness,” though 
“well” is never used as an adjective, while “ill,” of 
course, is: “it is anill wind,” &c. As is continually 
the case in English, it may not be easy to draw 
the precise line, or to define the rationale. But I 
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apprehend for practice the rule might be found 
from what I have indicated. Wherever in a ques- 
tion the adverb can be used, another adverb 
can be used in the answer, and that, whether the 
question is asked or not. No one would say, 
“ How do you become?” for “‘ What do you be- 
come?” it would mean something quite different. 
Nor, I think, would one say, “ How does it seem ?” 
for “ what does it seem to be?” except by a very 
loose colloquialism. But we should say, “ How 
do they look ?” or “How do they feel?” “He 
feels warmly ”’ is different from “ He feels warm,” 
because the verb is used asa transitive, and ellipti- 
cally. It means “he has or entertains (certain 


feelings) in a warm manner,” or “ to a great de- 


gree of warmth.” 
The quotation from Julius Cesar shows the 
double usage, unless “ fresh ” is used adverbially. 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Your correspondent, 8S. W. 
Shakspeare the phrases — 
“ You look merrily,” 
“ Looks he as freshly,” 
“ Look fresh and merrily,” 


P., quotes from 


in order to defend such expressions as “I feel very 
badly,” “ You look charmingly,” against the cen- 
sures of Mr. Bartlett. Now he must allow me to 
point out a distinction where a real difference 
exists. Our word “to look” may be equivalent 
either to Coxeiv, or to BAéwew; and as it is wrong 
to say paidpas Soxeis* iAapas Soxeis, SO is it wrong to 
say “ You look merrily,” if we mean “ You oat 
merry.” The expression “ You look charmingly,” 
evidently means “ You have a charming appear- 
ance,” and is therefore incorrect. But as it is right 
to say, aidpas BAéwas, idapas BAdras (Cf. Mel. in 
Anth. xii. 159, ikapby BrAérew, and Xen. Memor. 
iii. 10, 4, dp’ odv, pn, yiyveras ev avOpary 76 TE dido- 
ppirws Kai 7d 2x@pas BAéwew mpés twas ;) 80 is it right 
to say, “ You look merrily,” if we mean “ When 
you look at me you do so merrily.” BaAérew, “ to 
look,” in this sense has an active signification, and 
the action is properly qualified by an adverb. 
This active force of BAérew is still more strongly 
seen in an idiom common in Aristophanes, and 
familiar to ourselves. Compare Aristoph., J’esp. 
455,— 
- + « « Gvbpgy rpdros 

btvOduwr Kad Sixalwy, Kal BAerovTwy Kdpdaua, 
with our expression, “Te looked daggers at me.” 
Cf. also Soph., Cd, Col. 319,— 
padpa yoo an’ duudrwy 
calve: we mpoorelxovea. 


“She cheers me with the glad radiance of her 
eye,” where we are usually told that gadpd is used 
adverbially. Here, however, as often elsewhere, 
the neuter adjective is far more expressive than the 
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simple adverb. The idiom calvea we paidpd ax’ du- 
udrov is very nearly akin to «dpSaua BAére. 

The distinction which I have attempted to point 
out above, holds with regard to the word “ to 
feel,” and Mr. Bartlett is aware of the distinction. 
“Tle feels warm ” means “he experiences a sen- 
sation of warmth ”’—“ he knows . his sensations 
that he is warm,” and we accordingly use an ad- 
jective, and we condemn as incorrect the phrase 
“He feels badly,” because an adverb is employed 
to convey a precisely similar notion. For as “ he 
feels warmly” means “he is one who when he 
experiences sensations, does so in a warm man- 
ner;” so “he feels badly” should strictly mean, 
“Tis sensitive faculties are impaired ;” a signifi- 
cation which we never intended the words to bear. 

Fasrus OXoNIENSIS. 


MISTLETOE. 
(3" S, vil. 76, 157.) 

That J. A. P. should have followed Wiichter in 
his very erroneous deduction of this word, and 
thence too followed up the argument to ascribe to 
the Druids its origin from so despicable a word as 
mist, dung, shows that he has not consulted Pliny 
in the original. The passage he cites from Pliny 
after Wiichter is from lib. xvi. cap. 93, in which 
three sorts of viscus are given: Stelin, Iyphear 
(called also Dryos Hyphear, copiosissimum in quercu) 
and Viseus; and then follows the quoted passage, 
which is more in relation to the mode of its pro- 
pagation than to the derivation of its name. Had 
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mistel, contracted merely from meist heil(sam), and 
not very dissimilar from our English equivalent, 
most heal(ing). Even mist, German for dung, 
philosophically considered as nature's balmy re- 
storer, may not be inaptly deduced from the same 
considerations as producing fecundity, which Pliny, 
in continuation, makes one of the attributes given 
to the omnia sanantem herb : — 

“Fecunditatem eo poto dari cuique animalium sterili 
arbitrantur ; contra venena omnia esse remedio.” 


It may be doubtful whether superstition has 


| taken or given one of its traits from the mode of 


either J. A. P. or Wiichter gone on to the next | 


chapter but one, xcv., their error as to the de- 
rivation would have been very plain; and it would 
show a wonderful proof of the enduring powers of 
language, and of Pliny’s knowledge of German 
and British, that his translation of our indigenous 
term should be still perfectly recognisable. This 
Teutonic lore of Pliny had already been recognised 
by Sir Francis Palgrave, in his translation of 
Bodenlos by fundo carens. But I will give you the 


rincipal portion of this chapter, in which, as | to do so still for an equal space of time. 


sritons regardful of our ancestry, we have even a 
domestic interest : — 

“Non est omittenda in ea re (nempe Visco) et Galli- 
arum admiratio. Nihil habent Druides (ita suos appellant 
Magos) visco, et arbore in qua gignatur, si modo sit ro- 
bur, sacratius. Jam per se roborum eligunt lucos nec 
ulla sacra sine ea fronde conficiunt, ut inde appellati 
quoque, interpretatione Greca, possint Druides videri. 
Enimvero quicquid adnascatur illis e caelo missum pu- 
tant, signumque esse electw# ab ipso Deo arboris.— Omnia 
sanantem appellantes suo vocabulo, sacriticiis epulisque rite 
sub arbore preparatis duos admovent candidi_ coloris 
tauros, quorum cornua tune primum vinciantur, Sacerdos 
candida veste cultus arborem scandit; falee aurea de- 
metit ; candido id excipitur sago.” 


Omnia sanantem as translation of the indige- 
nous term is still best retained in the German 


the mistletoe’s growth, and gathering into the 
white robe of the principal Druid, to prevent 
its ever coming in contact with the earth, so that 
in Shakspeare’s days contact with the soil would 
weaken a charm or invalidate witchcraft. Hecate 
in Macbeth, says,— 
“ Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound, 

I'll catch ere it come to ground, 

And that, distilled by magic slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprites 

As by the strength of their illusion 

Shall draw him on to his confusion. 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes *bove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 

And you all know security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” 

The peculiarity of growth, coupled with the 
sanctity attached to the plant, will also give an 
answer to a question a in “N. & Q.” which I 
have not seen answered, — “ Whence originates 
the custom of kissing under the mistletoe?” In 
our merry Christmas time the practice would lose 
all efficacy was it not under the mistletoe, and we 
therefore very correctly hang it from our ceilings; 
for in this position it aptly represents the native 
growth and place of potent vantage. We may 
fancy that three thousand years ago, if not more, 
our ancestral tribes in their youthful days of tryst 
and courtship, danced under the gnarled oaks of 
our primeval forests wherever the outstretched 


| bough bore the sacred emblem, exchanging vows 


of troth and oscula dulcia, and may they continue 


Witu1M Bett, Phil. Dr. 
6, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent. 





Mr. Prior, in his very excellent little book Ox 
the Popular Names of British Plants, derives mis- 
tletoe from the Anglo-Saxon misteltan, from mistl, 
different, and tan, twig, being so unlike the tree it 
grows on. W. J. T. 


T. C. is of opinion that the presence of mistletoe 
is “ —— the consequence and not the cause 
of the unhealthiness” of the trees on which it is 


found. If he will consider how the mystic plant 


| is propagated, I think he will be ready to change 


his note. One of the most exhaustive articles on 
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the mistletoe which I can now call to mind, ap- 


yeared in Once a Week for December 31, 1864. | 
fn it the writer, Mr. Walford, makes the following | 


quotation from a paper read by Dr. Harley before 
the Linnwan Society in March, 1863. After the 
seed of the parasite has been deposited and has 
begun to germinate — 
“the branch still struggles vigorously with its enemy, 
but as fast as one generation of roots are dying off, a later 
and more numerous progeny attack it in another place. 
The affected branch moreover assumes various contor- 
tions, in the hope of escaping, being twisted sometimes in 
one direction and sometimes in another, and frequently 
being bent at right angles to itself; but it wrestles in 
vain as with a veritable hydra, which having killed its 
centre, spoiled and occupied its bark, and invaded anew 
the living wood that remains, now gradually completes 
the work of destruction.” 

Thus far Dr. Harley; Mr. Walford continues — 

“It is to this power of the mistletoe to seize on one 
branch of a tree after another, and to reduce them toa 
desolate woe-begone appearance, that Shakespeare is 
thought to allude when he says of the limes in Datchet 
Mead,— 

“* The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe.’” 
Tit. Andr., Act II. Se. 3. 
Sr. SwITH ry. 


A curious practice illustrating the properties of 
this strange plant was communicated to me, now 
many years ago, and is, I think, note-worthy, al- 
though it may not throw any light on the peculiar 
ay used by Shakspeare. In the palmy days 
of “ Cranborne Chase,” the season for killing 
“dry” does began at Martinstide (Nov. 11) and 
ended at Candlemas (Feb. 2). Now it was custo- 
mary with the keepers to produce the effect of 
natural sterility by inducing abortion in the female 
deer, and this they did by laying branches of 
mistletoe in their feeding grounds some two or 
three months before the season commenced. The 
plan succeeded, but it was said that the venison 
in such cases was deficient in flayour. I was like- 
wise informed that mistletoe would produce the 
same effects in the canine race. This property of 
the plant is not, I believe, generally known; for 
the practice founded on it was a piece of wood- 
craft probably confined by traditional usage to the 
district I have named. The fact is singular and 
suggestive. W. W.S. 


Loneerviry: Miss Mary Brier (3° S§. vii. 
154, 207.) —I am obliged to Mr. Newton for his 
courteous reply; but he will, I trust, excuse my 
saying that I am not yet satisfied as to the 
great age of Miss Mary Billinge. Her brother, 
who died in 1817, aged forty-seven, must have 
been born in 1770, nineteen years after Miss Mary 
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than removes them. "Would Mr. Newton, as he 
is a resident on the spot, kindly apply to the Officer 
of Health for Liverpool, who made the researches, 
and was satisfied with the result, and request that 
gentleman to give your readers the benefit of those 
researches? The question is not an idle one: it in- 
volves much of social and physiological interest, 
and I hope for Mr. NEwton’s assistance in settling 
it. A Dovuster. 


Bartey (3 §. v. 358; vi. 481; vii. 84.) — 
Among the many conjectures that have been of- 
fered as to this expression, may I be permitted to 
intrude my own humble opinion: that the inter- 
pretation furnished by Halliwell in his Dictionary, 
after all, approaches nearest to the truth, viz. 
that it signifies “to bespeak or claim.” This has 
been well illustrated by T. T. W. in the instance 
of children searching in company for an object, 
when the first fortunate discoverer of it calls out 
in haste, “ Barley,” or, as the version of P. P. has 


| it, “ Barley me,”"—thus asserting a right to it as 


his own. I would therefore suggest, that Barley 
is nothing more nor less than a contraction of the 
phrase, “‘ By your leave ;” as may be perceived by 
pronouncing it glibly over the tongue, without 
dwelling upon the labial ve at the close. The 
addition of “me” only serves as a confirmation of 
the original claim ; and is as much as to say, ellip- 
tically and hastily, without any unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution, “ It is for me,” or “ It is mine.” 
Then more particularly as to “‘me:” if I may 
be allowed without affectation of pedantry to em- 
ploy a classical allusion, I would add, that this 


| little me is Nature’s most appropriate language of 


highly wrought hurried excitement, rising at once 
to the lip on the spur of the moment, and beauti- 
fully exemplified by Virgil in his episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus : — 
“ Me, me, adsum qui feci.”—_neid, 1. ix. v. 42. 

But, to descend from heroics:—At the hazard 
of being thought fanciful, I venture to put forward 
the above interpretation till a better is found ; 
and, if it be admitted, shall assert my right among 
my fellow-inquirers to the privilege attendant 
upon the discovery by adopting the expression 
“ Barley me” —“ By your leave, it is mine.” 


. 


Epuvunp Hoyte (3" §. vii. 153.)—Your corre- 


| spondent CavenpisH will find a short account of 


Edmund Hoyle, in Chambers’s Book of Days 
(vol. ii. p. 282). It is as follows: — 
“ Of this celebrated writer of treatises on games of 


| chance, including, among others, whist, piquet, quadrille, 


and backgammon, and whose name has become so fami- 
liar, as to be immortalised in the well-known proverb, 
‘ According to Hoyle,’ little more is known than that he 
appears to have been born in 1672 ; and died in Cavendish 


Square, London, 29th August, 1769, at the advanced age 


Billinge, a fact which adds to my doubts rather | 


| of ninety-seven. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine of De- 
cember, 1742, we find among the list of promotions : 
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‘Edmund Hoyle, Esq., made by the Primate of Ireland 
register of the Prerogative Court there, worth 6002. per 
annum.’ From another source we learn, that he was a 
barrister by profession. His treatise on whist, for which 
he received from the publisher the sum of 10002, was first 
published in 1743 ; and attained such a popularity that it 
ran through five editions in a year, besides being exten- 
sively printed. He has even been called the inventor of 
the game of whist ; but this is certainly a mistake, though 
there can be no doubt that it was indebted to him for 
being first treated of, and introduced to the public in a 
scientific manner. It first began to be popular in England 
about 1730 ; when it was particularly studied by a party 
of gentlemen, who used to assemble in the Crown Coffee 
House, in Bedford Row. Hoyle is said to have given 
instructions in the game, for which his charge was a 
guinea a lesson.” 
Tuomas T, Dyer. 


Pururermves: “ Vret Lrescnuen” (3° 8. vi. 
458, 501; vii. 24, 104.) —In explanation of the 
term Philippines, as referring to the double kernel 
of a nut, it was suggested in “ N. & Q.” (Queries 
with Answers, vi. 458), that the name of Philip- 
pines may have been connected with the two 
Philippine, daughters of St. Philip, who were in- 
terred in one burial-place. 

A correspondent, however (vi. 501), offers what 

he thinks is a more satisfactory explanation of the 
name than that contained in your “ editorial sug- 
gestion.” In many parts of Germany, he says: 
“ The fixed salutation is ‘Guten morgen, viel liebchen,— 
‘Good morrow, well-beloved ;’ and the similarity of pro- 
nunciation between ‘ viel liebchen’ and ‘ philippines,’ the 
English substitute, is quite marked enough to account for 
the name.” 

Your “editorial suggestion” is thus set aside. 
The term Philippines, as employed in reference to 
two kernels in one shell, is not traceable to the 
two Philippine laid in one burial-place; but is 
an “English substitute” for the German “ viel 
liebchen.” 

But let us look a little further. Granting that 
“viel liebchen” is the phrase now commonly used 
in German, does it follow that Philippines is 
merely an English substitute? Far from it. On 
the contrary, your learned correspondent Hxr- 
MENTRUDE informs us (vii. 104) that Philippe, or 
Philippine (as the case may be), was the term 
connected with the twin kernels which she heard 
employed in French by a native of Austria. 
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mere English substitute for “‘ viel liebchen”? We 
have already seen reason for concluding that this 
view is untenable. May we not rather, then, sup- 
ose the reverse ?— Namely, that “ viel liebchen” 
is after all a German substitute for Philippine ? 
Give but precedence to the sainted Philippine 
who were laid in one burial-place, your original 
explanation will then stand good, and we shall at 
once perceive the connexion with the two kernels 
in one shell. INVESTIGATOR. 
ADULATION OF BuonaPaRteE (3" §. vii. 136.)— 
The profane adulation of Buonaparte (“the Al- 
mighty having created Napoleon rested from his 
labours”) cited in the Manual of Political Ethics 
of Lieber, as attributed to the mandement of the 
sishop of Amiens, has also been ascribed to the 
Prefect La Chaise, who is stated to have inscribed 
under a portrait of the emperor, “ Dieu créa Na- 
poléon et reposa,” which elicited two contemptu- 
ous French lines allusive to his name, marked by 
wit and point, but unsuited for general oe | 
Did one of these plagiarise the impious parody 
from the other, or was it one of those inspira- 
tions in which “ les beaux esprits se rencontrent ?” 
That there is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
the servile incense stated to have been in this, as 
in other instances, offered to the first emperor, will 
be admitted by the contemporaries of the advent 
to presidential and imperial ey of the third. 
Authentic instances of this abject prostration of 
self-respect in reference to both, would supply a 
singular and instructive chapter to “N. & Q.” 
As antidote to the bane, curious notices might 
also be contributed of the satires, both pictorial 
and literary, of which the first emperor, now within 
the domain of historical criticism, was the object. 
Of these pictorial satires, I cite from a German 
work the following notice of a political caricature 
in reference to the murder of the Duc d’En- 


| ghien : — 


t would appear then that Philippine, so used, | 


is no merely English term. 
marked in support of this conclusion, that Philip- 
pine, though not a common, is a well-known 
German Christian name, as in the case of Philip- 
pine Welser. 

On the whole, then, I would offer this sugges- 
tion. Philippine and “viel liebchen” have unde- 


And it may be re- | 


niably so much “ similarity of pronunciation,” that, | 


in their common application to the case of twin 
kernels, one of them 1s in all probability the other's 
“substitute.” But which ? 


Is Philippine the | 


“Nach des Herzogs von Enghien schiindlichem Mord 
erschien eine Karikatur. Napoleon, den Kopf des Ge- 
mordeten in der Hand, besprengte Joseph, Ludwig und 
Murat mit dem Blute: ‘ Je vous fais princes du sang.’ 
Bruder Hieronymus konnte die Bluttaufe noch nicht emp- 
fangen, und Lucian verschmihte sie, doch sagte er dem 
Kénigmacher bei weiterem Andringen : ‘ Nunja! so will 
ich Kénig von England sein.’ ” 

Is there any proof of the publication of this cari- 
cature ? Jonn Huenes. 


INFANTRY IN Love (3 S. vii. 154.) —I can 
give your correspondent, FustLrer, some inform- 
ation on the subject of his inquiry, having been 
instructed from the lips of Colonel M‘Murdo, 
C.B., the late Inspector-General of Volunteers, 
and now Honorary Colonel of the Inns of Court 
(“ Devil’s Own”). Colonel M‘Murdo told us (the 
‘ Devil’s Own” aforesaid) that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the Peninsular war, noticed how the 
French advanced under fire in column, and then 
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deployed into line, and his (the Duke’s) plan in- 
variably was to bring guns to bear upon the 
enemy’s heads of columns in process of formation, 
so as to break them and throw them into confu- 
sion. He added that Sir Charles Napier, in the 
Indian campaign, introduced the system of ad- 
vancing under fire in column; and, whilst deploy- 
ing into line, the files, as they came to the front, 
commenced firing, thereby doing execution at 
once, and at the same time, by the smoke of their 
musketry, preventing the artillery of the enemy 
from playing upon them with such effect during 
the deployment, as would otherwise have been 
the case. I know nothing of the manceuvres of 
foreign troops. A VOLUNTEER. 


“Harp Casn:” “Juprrer arp us” (3 8. vil. 
94, 168): Scanrovs. — If the astrological symbol 
of Jupiter, 2/, was partially in use in 1715, it 
seems to have been entirely superseded by the R 
very shortly after. The New English Dispensatory 
of Dr. James Alleyne appeared in 1733; and 


throughout that work the B is not only used ex- | 


clusively at the head of every prescription, but in 
the English translations of the prescriptions it is 
always rendered by the word Take. Nor is there 
in any part of the book any intimation of the 
former use of the 2/, or of the substitution of the 
R for it. My copy of Bailey’s Dictionary is the 
seventh edition, published in 1735, and I find there 
that the “Rin a physician’s bill stands for Recipe, 
L. Take.” 

In old works of astrology, the symbol R meant 
Retrograde: as, for example, “ We find 2f (Jupi- 
ter) located in the 10th house, and there afflicted 
by a 0 ( Quadril) of h (Saturn) i (Retrograde) 
in the 6th house.” 

Though in no way connected with the above, 
the following amusing eulogy of the Scabious, 
attributed to Pope Urban, may be worth embalm- 
ing in “N. & Q.” with a German translation ap- 
pended to it in a curious old German Herbal, 
printed at Strasbourg in 1589 : — 

“ Versus de Scabiosa. 

Urbanus per se-nescit pretium scabiose, 

Nam purgat pectus,—quod comprimit xgra senectus : 

Purgat pulmonem,—lateris simul regionem : 

tumpit apostema,—et lenit virtute probata, 

Emplastrumque foris—necat anthracem tribus horis. 

“ Zu Teutsch. 
Bapst Urban saget fiir sich, 
Er wisse nicht wie wunderbarlich 
Das er miicht Scabiosen preisen, 
Ja ihr Lob unt Tugend beweisen. 
Die Brust macht sie weit und rein, 
teiniget die Lungen und Seittenfein, 
Bricht die Apostema innerlich gemein. 
Pflasters weiss auff den Anthrax gelacht, 
Inn dreyen Stunden den auffmacht.” 

F. C. H. 


Bar (3" S. vii. 162.) —It is thought by Lin- 
DENSIS that this word dar is in use in boys’ games 
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to stop any irregularity, as “bar that!” “bar 
striking!” &c. In the school in which I was 
educated, many years ago, the word was in con- 
stant use, but in a very different sense. It signi- 
fied with us to call or claim a thing, as “ bar that 
place,” “bar first go;” also to claim exemption 


| from any disagreeable job, as “bar not to fetch 


coals.” When a boy had first barred anything, 
his right to possession or exemption, as the case 
might be, was indisputably established. 

F. C. H. 


D’Asricnucover (3" S, vy. 320.) — 


“In the church (1360), Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Marquis of Juliers, and widow of John Plantagenet, was 
The lady had 
taken the veil at Waverley, and for this breach of her 
vows was condemned daily to repeat the seven peniten- 
tial psalms and the fifteen graduals, once every year to 
visit the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, and once 
every week to wear no ‘camisia,’ and to eat nothing but 
bread and a mess of pottage. This penance she endured 
fifty-one years.” — Murray’s Handbook for Kent, article 
“ Wingham Route,” x. p. 209. 

2. J. FF. 


Martrar’s Epreram (3° §, vii. 97.) — In this 
epigram, which has recently been criticised by 
several of your correspondents, two points require 
consideration, “‘ duri puer ingeni,” and “ architec- 
tum.” TI entirely agree with your correspondent, 
Mr. Jas. Crosstey (3™ S. vii. 148) that the 
former description is depreciatory, seeing that it 
is mary to “ preeconem,”’ and no one can suppose 
brilliant abilities or even hard study to be neces- 
sary in an auctioneer. Durvm ingenium is an im- 
putation only a degree better than pingue caput, a 
thick head. But I think that the whole puzzle of 
the epigram lies in the meaning, or rather the 
shade of meaning, ascribed to architectum, on which 
term I venture to make a simple suggestion, not 
essentially verbal, but rather referring to fact and 
observation. How can architecture be regarded as 
the resource of a heavy youth, mainly anxious to 
make money, who, in the words of the epigram,— 


“ Artes discere vult pecuniosas” ? 


How can an auctioneer and an architect be fitly 


conjoined, as in the last line — 


“ Preconem facias, vel architectum ” ? 


I answer that translators and commentators have 
assigned too high a meaning to “ architectum.” 
We ought to understand it as at most builder, or 
as master-mason. Seeing the word, we are apt to 
think of architecture as one of the fine arts, and to 
take it for granted that a person is meant rank- 
ing, not with tradesmen or mechanics, but with 
sculptors, painters, composers, and poets. But 
every architect is not a Vitruvius or a Palladio. 
Architecture is not like the other four fine arts, 
refined originally and unchangeably, but is also a 
useful and necessary art. It is not like the others, 
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addressed solely to the other sentiments and emo- 
tions, but provides us with habitations, and with 
other structures required by the common affairs of 
life. There must have been in Martial’s days, 
as there are in ours, many builders, successful, 
wealthy, respects able, who yet, as their works suf- 
fic iently testify, have the slenderest pretensions to 
taste or genius, and to whom it is no disparage- 
ment to be classified with auctioneers, skilled in 
the value of goods and the credit of persons, and 
finding their calling most lucrative. 
then incongruous in the ideas of the epigram, 
which may be thus paraphrased : — “ Whatever 
you do with your son, 1 not let him pursue 
woetry or eloquenc e, which are unprofitable. If 
Re wishes to make much money, let him become 
a great musician, if he can. Tf he is incapable 
of any such pursuit, he may still get rich if you 
make him an auctioneer or a builder. 


FIGHTS WITH en (3"* S. vii. 159.) —A 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” alludes to the autho- 
rity of the “ late Bate and antiquary, Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, who was of opinion that many 
of the local traditions of encounters between 
knights and dragons may have had their origin in 
fact, and that in all cases the so-called dragon was 
a crocodile.” However this conjecture may be 
a plicable to the mythic chivalry of Egypt and the 
Fast, it can hardly reach the difficulty ‘of explain- 
ing such traditions in Great Britain, where the 
crocodile was not indigenous. 

A more probable solution may possibly be found 
in the encounters between the native chieftains of 
these islands, and the Norsemen and Vikings, who 
gave to their war ships the name of “ Dragons.” 
This term occurs constantly in the Sagas. In the 
Frithiof Saga, Thorstein, when setting out to re- 
cover the golden armlet, which Soté the pirate 
had carrie di off to Britain’ — 

“ Mounted his dragon-bark, and steered to the place o’er 
the ocean.” 

Again, amongst the heirlooms of Thorstein 
which descended to Frithiof — 

“ Ellida, the war ship, belonged to the family treasures ; 

Fair was the ship to behold, for the open planks of its 

structure 

Grew into one of themselves, and had never been bolted 

together 

It was framed like a huge sea-snake o’er the stem, 

which loftily tow’ring, 

Lifted its grisly crest, and breathed gilt flames from 

its nostrils. 

Rose o’er the stern its glittering tail, all scaly with 

silver. 

Filled with warriors in arms, ’twas as though some 

kingly castle 

Or fortress embattled, were sailing abroad on the ocean ; 

Black were its wings, with a border of red, and when 

they were extended, 

It rivalled the tempest in speed, 

following eagle.” 


and distanced the 


Muckleston’s Translation, p. 35. 
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I see nothing | 


charged with a cross or.) 
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Again, when Frithiof asks Ingeborg in mar- 
riage — 
“Then Frithiof his dragon-bark unmoor’d, 
And the breeze blew fresh, and the billows roar “d, 
As northward she flew 
Toward Bele’s Cairn o’er the waters blue.” 
Tb. 1. 43. 
Is it not probable that a combat and conquest of 
one of these formidable craft, with its ominous 
name, may have conferred on the vanquished the 
distinction of having slain the dragon ? 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


SpaNIsH AND PortuGvEsE Famttres (3" S. vii. 
134.)—I am happy in being able to supply 
H. W. T. with some of the heraldic information 
which he desires : — 

Alvarez.—Huit points d’azur équipollés a sept 
d’arg. (Chequy of 15 5 panes, az. a arg.) 

Carvajal or Caravaial (= Carvalhal?).—D' or a la 
bande de sa.; au chef cousu du champ, chargé 
d'un tourteau de sin., surchargé d'un croix d’or. 
(Or. a bend sa., on a chief of the field a pomeis 


De Haro.—D'arg., & l’arbre de sin. accosté de 
deux loups pass. de sa. (et portants la proye), la 
bordure de gu. chargée de huit flanchis d'or. (Arg.,a 
tree vert accosted by two wolves passant sa. on a 
bordure gu. eight saltires or.) 

De Castro.—D’ arg. & six tourteaux d’azur. (Arg. 


| six hurts 2, 2, 2.) 


Padilla. —D’ azur & trois poéles a frire, rangées 
et mises en pals, adextrées chacune d’un croissant 
contourné, surmontée chacune d'un croissant versé, 
et soutenues chacune d’un croissant montant, le 
tout d’arg. 

Ponce de Leon.—Parti de Leon et d’ Arragon, a 
la bordure de Bidaure. (Party per pale—Ist, arg. 
a lion ramp. gu.; 2nd, or, four pallets gu. All 
within a bordure az., charged with eight escut- 
cheons, or, a fess azure.) 

Mendez. —D'arg. au lion de gu., chargé de trois 
bandes d’or. (Arg. a lion ramp. gu. charged with 
three bendlets or.) 

Dela Cerda.—¥cartelé aux 1 and 4, parti de Cas- 
tille et Leon; aux 2 and 3, de France. (Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, per pale, gu. a castle or. (for Castile), 
and arg. a lion ramp. gu. crowned or. (for Leon) ; 
2 and 3, az. three fleurs-de- lis or, for France.) 

I have not been able as yet to find the arms of 
Villarinho, Coelho, or Forjaz. J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Sir Wat ter Scort (3" S. vii. 156, 211.) —When 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe was in Scotland, she and her 
party felt themselves in duty bound to visit Mel- 
rose by “ pale moonlight,” and she says (Sunny 
Memories, p. 79): — 

“In the course of the evening came in Mr. ——, who 
had volunteered his services as guide and attendant dur- 
ing the interesting operation. ‘When does the moon 
rise ?’ said one. ‘Oh a little after eleven o’clock, I believe,’ 
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said Mr. . Some of the party gasped portentously. 





‘You know,’ said I, ‘Scott says we must see it by moon- | 
light ; it is one of the proprieties of the place, as I under- | 


stand.’ ‘ How exquisite that description is of the effect 
of moonlight!’ says another. ‘I think it probable,’ says 
Mr. —— drily, ‘that Scott never saw it by moonlight 
himself. He was a man of very regular habits, and sel- 
dom went out evenings’ (sic). The blank amazement 
with which this communication was received set S 
into an inextinguishable fit of laughter. ‘But do you 
really think he never saw it?’ said I, rather crest-fallen. 
‘Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘J have heard him charged 





with never having seen it,and he never deniedit.?’ Know- | 


ing that Scott really was as practical a man as Dr. 
Franklin, and as little disposed to poetic extravagances, 
and an exceedingly sensible family kind of person, I thought 
very probably this might be true, unless he had seen it 
some time in his early youth. Most likely good Mrs. 
Scott would never have let him commit the impropriety 
that we were about to (sic), and run the risk of catching 
the rheumatism by going out to see how an old abbey 
looked at twelve o'clock at night . . In the day 
time we had criticised Walter Scott’s moonlight descrip- 
tion in the lines which say — 
‘The distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet hoot o’er the dead man’s grave.” 

‘We hear nothing of the Tweed at any rate,’ said we, 
‘that must be a poetic licence.’ But now at midnight, as 
we walked silently through the mouldering aisles, the 
brawl of the Tweed was so distinctly heard that it seemed 
as ,if it were close by the old lonely pile, nor can any 


term dese ribe the sound more exactly than the word | 


‘rave’ which the poet has chosen. It was the precise 


accuracy of this little item of description which made me | 


feel as if Scott must have been here in the night.” 
St. SwITHIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QueERtEs (3" 8. vii. 133.) — | 


I am able to give your correspondent R. I. the 
information he asks about Mrs. Crowther of Hud- 
dersfield. The full title of the book runs thus — 

“Moral Tales and Poetic Essays. By Mrs. Crowther. 
Elle n’a aucun autre objet que celui de plaire. Hudders- 
field: Printed by Brook and Lancashire, for the Subscri- 
bers, 1802.” 

There is a short introduction written by Mrs. 
Crowther, but the editor of the book says that she 
did not live to publish, as was evidently her inten- 
tion when she penned it. He further adds: — 


“It isto be lamented that the author was deprived of 


those advantages of education which her birth seemed to 
require, and which her singular genius would have done 
honour to. She certainly possessed many requisites for a 
good writer: & strong and fertile imagination, a sportive 
and elegant fancy, and a species of delicate wit, peculiar 
to elegant and superior minds.” 

The Moral Tales consist of “ Zulima and Fati- 
ma,” an eastern tale, and “Cephbisa.” They are 
both in prose, and occupy pages 1 to 54. The 
Poetic Essays consist of nineteen poems, gene rally 
short, and occupy the pages 55 to 136 of a foolscap 
octavo book. The work was only printe od for cir- 
culation amongst subscribers and friends. Should 


R. I. desire it, I will send him the full list of the | 


titles to the poems, ABRAHAM HoLroyp. 


Bradford. 
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| Avverene Porrry, Ere, (3" S. vii. 133.)— 

There will be found some specimens of the patois 

of Auvergne in M. Bouillet’s Album <Auvergnat, 

| which contains Noels, &c. There is a “ Chanson 
Hugenote, en patois d’ Auvergne,” quoted by M. 
Doniol, in his Ancienne Auvergne, tom. iii. p. 52. 
There is also a poem in the same patois, with the 
title of “ L’Homme Content, par Joseph Pasturel ;” 
and another poem, “Sur les Vendanges, par M. 
Laborieux,” which will be found at p. 158 of the 
Album. 

| In the library at Clermont it is said that there 
are MSS. in the patois of Auvergne; and among 
them a “Thesaurus Lingue Limanice, par J.-B. 
Tailhandier.” J. Macray, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Great Governing Families of England. By Jobn 
Langton Sandford and Meredith Townsend. Two Vols. 
( Blackwood.) 


“ England,” says Mr. Meredith Townsend, “ is governed 
in times of excitement by its people, in quiet times by its 
property.” This property is, in a great measure, repre- 
sented by the thirty-one families whose histories (origi- 
nally printed in The Spectator newspaper, where they 
excited great attention by their ability,) form the subject 
of the present volume. The object of the writers is clearly 
avowed. It is to elucidate the half-forgotten but car- 
dinal fact of British constitutional history, the existence 
in the empire of a few great families, who have exercised 
| from age to age an unbroken influence upon its policy, 
who have occasionally been powerful enough to govern 
the country as if it were their property ; and who even 
now, when opinion has become an executive force, when 
ultimate power has been legally transferred to the whole 
middle class, are stronger than any other single interest. 
But it will be a comfort to those who may be frightened 
| at this picture, to find that, though the power of this 
aristocracy is still the most direct and constant of the five 
influences — the landlords, commerce, the priesthood, the 
press, and the population — still this influence would ap- 
pear always to have been exercised for the benefit of the 
realm, from the time when it wrested from the people the 
| spoils of the monasteries till when Stuart Anne died 
| childless, these great governing families summoned the 
German House, under whose reign they and we alike 
have flourished beyond human precedent. The historical 
and biographical matter, contained in these histories of 
the Percies, Stanleys, Talbots, Russells, &c., is at once 
instructive and amusing. 


Memorials of Angus and the Mearns; being an Account, 
Historical, Antiquarian, and Traditional, of the Castle, 
and Towns visited by Edward I., and of the Barons, 
Ci lergy, and others who swore Fe salty to Englund in 1291-6 ; 
also of the Abbey of Cupar and the Priory of Rostinoths 
&c. By Andrew Jervise. (A. & C. Black.) 


A work of considerable learning and research, and 
valuable not only as a contribution to local history, but 
| for the light it throws upon the recognition of the supre- 
macy of England by many of the most eminent Scottish 
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Barons and Churchmen during Edward the First’s sub- 
jugating tour through Scotland in 1296. 


Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue. 
A Treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schools. 
By Alexander Hume. Edited from the original MS. 
in the British Museum by Henry B. Wheatley. (Early 
English Text Society.) 

This early treatise on English Orthography, written 
by Alexander Hume, who was at one time Head Master 
of the High School, Edinburgh, is printed from the MS. 
copy which the author dedicated to James I. It is a 
very fitting Essay to have been printed by the Early 
English Text Society. 

A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, Milton's fa- 
miliar Friend; with Bibliographical Notices of Works 
published by him, and a Reprint of his Pamphlet entitled 
“ An Invention of Engines of Motion.” By H. Dircks, 
Esq. (J. Russell Smith.) 

By this little book Mr. Dircks has done good service 
both to literary history and to the history of mechanical 
progress in this country. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Con's (Exssma) Dictiowans, Enotwe-Latin ano Latin-Enottsa, Ato. 

London, 1677. Two guineas offe. ed for a good copy. 


Wanted by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 6, St. Mary's Place, West Brompton, 
near London. 


Ganmann, L. F., oe a ay Morrvoane™ tra: tass. Dresde 
1700. Five “nilitngs will be give 


Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Account or Esecrap Misweene, by “Calamy. 
Wanted by Mr. Johnson Baily, 4 Middichem, Ferry Hill 
Station, Durha 


Natices to Correspondents. 


Among other articles of interest which are in type, and will be inserted 
én an carly number, are — 

Death caused by drinking 
tion of Arms; On a Passage in Pericles, 
the News- Writer, 4c. 

E. 8. Lascetceas will sind a, ticles on the “ Nicwan Barks" in 
3rd 8. ili. 287, and v. 268, 
Tee Gaeex Cuenca. 
continue the diacuasion of this question. | 

P. G. will find the “ Union Jack 
iii. 11, 70, and én a very recent number. 
Z. he motto “ Min, Sicker, Reag,” 
dent, Ready. 
W. W. The following wv * on writing in Cipher may be consulted : 
Ia © ryptographie Dvvuil par Ch. Ly Vesin ( Bruxelles, 8vo, 1848); 
Martens's Guide Diplomatique, p. . et seq..and the Works of Dr. 
John Wallis, iii. 659. Jt is p bable the at the « iphe r occasionally seen in 
newspapers may be a reguiar code arranged between the corresponding 
parties. Vide“ N. & Q.” ist 8. xii, 112, 305, 413. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. " is now 
ready,and may be had of «{l Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 


@e* Cases for bine ling the volumes of “ N.& Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. ’ v 


_ “Nores awn Qveares” published 
issued in Mowruty Panrs. The Subscri; 
Sia Months forwarded direct from the by (including the Half- 
yearly Inpnx) is ile. 4d.. which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wiusasm G. Surrn, %2, 

Stitceton Srarer, Sraanp, Ww C., where also all Communications 
vou tue Evrron should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Qveniss” 


Cold_ Water; Breakneck Steps; Assump- 
by Dr. Bell; Daniel Defoe, 


“N.&Q” 
ybvious reasons to dis- 
-& 0.” 2nd 8, 


is Irish, and means “ Gentle, Pru- 


We are compelled for « 


* treated of in“ 


noon on Friday, and is also 
m for Stamprp Cortes for 


is registered for transmission abroad. 


Rarw Core vere Coro ay Da. 
“To Mr. Winns ull, “Bookseller, 108, Hig? 
been troubled with a se » cold, which grew worse, anda diffi ulty of 
breathing with tightness at the chest. Your assistant prescribed me 
Dr. Loc ‘s Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my chest 
had entirely left, leaving only a slight « — which left me next day. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at Is . Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


«a's Potmowre Warrns. 
Street, Birmingham, — I had 


Locox 


NOTES AND _QUERIES. wails 


| quiry may be obtained. 


| singular! 


| &e.3 


| on the receipt of 


. VII. Marc 18, 65. 


\T. JOHN’S WOOD.—A Professional Man, resid- 
kK) ing in one of the best roads, is desirous of meeting with a Gentle- 
man who wishes to board and lodge i in a Private F amily,and can afford 
to pay about 80/. per annum. — Address A. B., “ Norzs awp Quenres ” 


Office, Ween Street, Strand. 
HE UPPER W ARD- OF L ANARKSHIRE 
SCRIBED AND DELINEATED. The Archeological and 
Historical Section by G. V. IRVING, F.S.A. Scot. The Statistical 
and Topographical Section by ALEX. MURRAY. Three Volumes, 
4to, 105s.; 8vo, 63s. 
“ These three portly volumes are a valuable contribution to the ~~ 
history of Scotland, and the production of works of this character w 


|} trust is a proof of the growing estimation of ry — and value of this 


department of literature. Pleasant indeed is it to turn aside for a few 
hours from the many scissors-and-paste compilations of the present day, 
to a book which reminds us of the works of worthy John Stow, the in- 
dustrious Camden, and dear old Tom Fuller e amount 
of curious information —topographical, biographical. ecc lesiastical, and 
statistical _ concentrated in these volumes, does high credit to the 
learning, diligence, and vigilant research of the respective Editors. The 


| work too is an admirable specimen of typography, and is not only pro- 


fusely illustrated with maps, portraits, and mansions of this delightful 
district, but the numerous facts embodied in “— pages are made avail- 
able by copious Indexes of persons and places. We must, however, 
refer our readers to the work a? feeling confident that every lover 
of Scottish antiquities and Sco sh scenery wa be delighted and in- 
structed in conning over its gheamnat pages.""—NVoutes and Queries, Jan- 
uary 28, 1865. 


J. RUSSELL S SMITH. Cina EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edin- 


burgh HOMAS MURR. & SON; orof A. MURRAY, 16, St. 


Enoch Square, Glasgow 


was: WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a 
thought often occurring to a men, pam é Gasesiep, and 
persons of benevolent x to the in- 
A Specimen yy be or r PRs, or | ‘information 
for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





10 LOVERS OF OLD HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAITS.—For Sale, a pair of Portraits of Queen Mary I. and her 
husband, King Philip of Spain, a.o. 1556. They are painted on Panel, 
19] X 16). Also, a Portrait of Queen Jane Seymour. 
Apply to Mr. THOS. BOOKER, 53, New Bond Street, W. 





Preparing for Publication, 


CATALOGUE of a particularly Interesting 
and Valuable Collection of Rare and Curious English Books, 
rich in Ru A J be eae including some of the 
Original it: and extensively [llustrated 
Works relating to Sime ‘po s ae = the Drama and Stage, Lives 


| of Actors and Actresses ; a large Collection of Song and Jest Books; 


a very Curious Collection of Books relating to Marriage, Divorce, &c.; 
and a great number of singularly Curious and Amusing Books, Facetia, 
aluable Books relating to English History, Topography, &c.; 
selected from the celebrated Library of the late George Daniel, Esq., 
of Canonbury Square, and from the Library of a Gentleman, the 

reater part of which was yo at the Sale of the Libraries of Dr. 
tacd Peomen, 1796, and George Steevens, Esq., 1800. NOW on SALE, 
at the prices ons, wy JOSEPH LILLY, i7 and 18, New Street, Covent 


| Garden, London, 


This caceedingiy ll and Interesting Catalogue will be forwarde? 
welve Postage Stamps. 


NOBLEMEN and GENTLE- 


MEN forming or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Rare 


MPORTANT to 


and Curious Books, Curators of Public Libraries, &c.— Above 50,000 
VOLUMES of Rare, Curious, Useful and Valuable BOOKS, Splendid 
Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and Illustrated Works, beautifully 
illuminated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c., are NOW ON SALE. at very 
greatly reduced prices, JUSEPH LIL LY, 17 and 18 New Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 


Library of a Gentleman, ‘Gerace’ ; also, the Librafy of a Professor of 


Oriental Literature. 

sceDe . - ° J 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
4 of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
47, Leicester Square, we West Side), on MONDAY, March 27, and 
Four following Days, a lar . and valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in all Departments of Literature, Engiish and Foreign, in which is in- 
cluded the Library of a Gent leman, dec eased ; comprising, among ot her 
valuaete works : Visconti, Iconographie, 7 vols. —Hakluyt’ s Voyages, 
y Woodfall, 5 v« ils. fine paper — Stanhope’s Olympia, India proofs — 
b ill’s Etchings, 3 vols., half-moroceo—Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, 
21 vols.—Ireland’s Picturesque Works, 9 vols., green morocco—Sharon 
Turner's History of England, 10 vols.—Froissart and Monstrelet’s 
Chronicles, 26 vols.—Universal History, 65 vols.—Biographie w niver- 
selle, 52 vols._Shaw’s General Zoology, 30 vols.—Shaw and Nodder’s 
Naturalist’s Miscellany, 24 vols. ~ Walpole’ s Roya! and Noble ‘Authors, 
& vols.—Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 48 vols.—Numerous works 
on Costume, National and Theatrical, xc. Also, the Library of a Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Literature; and a Selection of Philological and 

Classical Books, the Property of a Public Institution. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 











